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CALVIN  COOLIDGE 

The  place  that  Calvin  Coolidge  occupies  in 
American  history  is  as  secure  as  the  granite  quar¬ 
ries  of  New  England.  No  American  of  his  time 
was  more  courageous,  honest,  shrewd,  and  com¬ 
petent  of  the  task  he  had  to  perform  for  our  Re¬ 
public.  He  rose  from  the  soil  to  the  Presidency, 
taking  slow  but  suie  steps  and  giving  all  his  time 
and  devotion  to  the  cause,  whatever  it  was.  His 
whole  life  was  one  of  caution.  There  is  another 
amazing  chapter  in  his  life.  JHe  never  liked  ap¬ 
plause;  he  had  few  of  the  gifts  that  make  a  genius; 
yet,  he  appealed  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  American  since 
Lincoln. 

The  secret  of  his  success  is  simple;  he  was  a 
man  with  character.  When  he  came  into  the  Pres¬ 
idency,  he  brought  with  him  common  sense  and  the 
desire  for  orderly  living.  As  no  other  man  could, 
Calvin  Coolidge  restored  the  country  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  that  there  still  existed  the  old  traditions  which 
had  built  our  great  nation.  He  didn’t  do  this  by 
proving  himself  a  great  leader,  nor  by  issuing  a 
ringing  call  to  arms.  He  was  just  a  calm,  resolute  ad¬ 
ministrator,  doing  the  day’s  work  in  the  spirit  of 
faithful  service  to  the  American  people.  No  one 
doubts  that  he  could  have  been  triumphantly  re¬ 
elected  in  1928  if  he  had  so  wished  it.  He  could  prob¬ 
ably  have  performed  a  service  greater  than  any 
American  President;  but  with  quiet  dignity,  he 
slipped  into  private  life,  having  won  the  complete 
trust  and  confidence  of  the  American  people.  He 
was  a  simple  man  but  a  great  man.  He  will  live 
in  history  as  in  life, — an  example  of  American  char¬ 
acter  at  its  best. 

These  lines,  which  seem  so  appropriate  to  the 
ideals  and  career  of  the  departed  former  President, 
were  originally  a  part  of  the  poem  written  by 
Thomas  Taylor  after  the  death  of  Abraham 
Lincoln: 

“How  humble,  yet  how  hopeful,  he  could  be; 

How,  in  good  fortune  and  in  ill,  the  same; 

Nor  bitter  in  success,  nor  boastful  he. 

Nor  thirsty  for  gold,  nor  feverish  for  fame.” 


Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and  hand — 

As  one  who  knows,  where  there’s  a  task  to  do, 
Man’s  honest  will  must  Heaven’s  good  grace 
command.” 

JOHN  A.  CUMMINGS,  ’33. 


A  PERSONAL  INVENTORY 

At  an  appointed  time  each  year,  it  is  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  business  firms  to  take  an  inventory. 
It  is  a  system  whereby  certain  articles  are  checked 
as  to  their  selling  power.  The  business  man,  in 
most  cases,  eliminates  those  articles  which  appeal 
only  to  a  few  of  his  patrons,  and,  instead,  adds  to 
his  stock  articles  which  may  be  more  pleasing. 

Why  not  apply  this  practice  to  ourselves  ?  Why 
not  take  an  inventory  of  our  own  personal  charac¬ 
ter  traits  ?  Why  not  check  carefully  and  decide 
which  we  should  eliminate,  retain,  or  add.  How  do 
you  stand  in  regard  to  the  following? 

1.  Honesty:  doing  your  own  assignments  and 
tests  without  unfair  assistance. 

2.  Perseverance:  keeping  at  the  hard  pro¬ 
blems  until  you  solve  them. 

3.  Dependability:  avoiding  inexcusable  absence 
and  tardiness  and  meeting  all  obligations 
promptly. 

4.  Courage:  doing  what  you  think  is  right  in 
spite  of  what  the  other  fellow  thinks  and 
does. 

6.  Industry:  completing  all  your  assignments. 

6.  Accuracy:  doing  correctly  each  assignment. 

7.  Thoroughness:  doing  all  your  work  as  well 
as  you  can  do  it. 

Afier  you  have  completed  your  inventory,  how 
do  you  stand?  Is  there  room  for  improvement? 

Let  us  adopt  the  principle  of  the  merchant.  In 
his  case,  anything  which  is  not  pleasing  is  elimin¬ 
ated.  He  searches  always  for  some  new  feature 
which  will  make  his  business  more  attractive  to  the 
customer.  Why  not  follow  his  principle?  Why  not 
drop  everything  which  may  not  be  pleasing  to  the 
majority  of  people  with  whom  you  come  in  con¬ 
tact?  Why  not  search  each  day  to  add  some  new 
feature  which  will  aid  materially  your  own  welfare 
and  well  being?  We  are  all  products  on  the  mar- 


“He  went  about  his  work — such  work  as  few 
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ket  of  life.  Our  amount  of  success  depends  largely 
upon  the  attractiveness  we  hold  for  others.  Why 
not  be  outstanding  and  unique? 

EDWARD  MURRAY,  ’33. 


BUDGETING  TIME 

Few  people  stop  to  think  how  much  more  en¬ 
joyment  they  would  derive  from  life  by  budgeting 
their  time.  If  one  would  only  notice  in  the  home, 
in  the  school,  and  on  the  street,  the  great  number 
of  people  who  waste  their  time,  he  would  realize  the 
importance  of  a  budget  system.  Certainly  the  hours 
that  one  wastes  can  be  used  to  a  better  advantage. 
There  are  books  to  read,  concerts  to  attend,  and 
many  other  things  to  do  which  not  only  improve  one 
intellectually,  but  also  give  one  a  keener  sense  of  the 
beauty  which  is  in  this  old  world.  An  important 
factor  then  to  which  everyone  should  give  more  at¬ 
tention  is  budgeting  time. 

It  is  especially  essential  during  one’s  school¬ 
days.  To  learn  how  to  use  each  minute  of  the  day 
is  an  art  very  hard  to  acquire,  ’f  he  secret  is  system 
and  concentration.  Studying  may  be  divided  inco 
parts;  the  first,  may  be  that  of  memorizing;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  that  of  reading  and  writing,  and  so  on.  It 
isn’t  practical,  when  one  has  about  twenty  minutes 
left  in  a  study  period,  to'  begin  writing  a  five-hun¬ 
dred  word  theme.  Nor  is  it  sensible  to  fool'  during 
this  period,  for  this  is  the  time  in  which  memory 
work  might  be  done.  This  type  of  work  can  be 
studied  in  the  free,  short  intervals  during  the  day, 
such  as  the  few  moments  when  one  is  tying  his 
necktie;  for  the  studying  which  includes  writing 
and  reading  needs  deeper  concentration  and,  there¬ 
fore,  a  greater  amount  of  attention.  By  regulating 
one’s  hours  thus,  and  by  concentrating  far  away 
from  radios  and  other  distractions,  time  can  be  found 
for  pleasure. 

What  a  wonderful  sensation  it  is  to  feel  that 
the  school  work  is  done,  and  at  last  the  time  has 
come  when  one  can  do  the  numerous  things  he  has 
wanted  all  day  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  the  per¬ 
son  who  does  not  budget  his  time  finds  himself 
studying  late  at  night,  not  only  losing  his  sleep, 
but  also  all  enjoyment  in  life.  His  desire  to  read  a 
good  adventure  or  tune  in  on  Bing  Crosby  cannot 
be  fulfilled.  Therefore,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that 
the  one  who  plans  his  study  hours  carefully  and 
really  concentrates  while  he  is  studying  is  the  one 
who  will  appreciate  life  the  most  and  be  the  most 
successful  in  it. 

How,  then,  can  anyone  say  that  budgeting  time 
is  a  waste  of  energy?  Does  it  not  reap  great  re¬ 
wards  ?  More  time  is  had  for  useful  projects,  and 


for  leisure;  actually  more  things  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  one  day  than  ever  before;  and  more 
pleasure  can  be  derived  from  life.  Truly,  a  differ¬ 
ent  attitude  and  outlook  on  life  is  obtained,  and  one 
decides  it  really  isn’t  such  a  bad  world  after  all. 
The  person  who  is  careless  with  his  time  is  the 
one  who  never  has  time  to  appreciate  the  things 
around  him.  Consequently,  the  budgeting  of  time 
is  a  practice  well  worth  undertaking. 

WILLIAM  BURNES,  ’33. 


PLANNING  AHEAD 

In  this  maddening  and  onrushing  world  of  ours, 
do  you  stop  to  think  just  where  you  are  going? 
Some  people  follow  the  motto,  “Don’t  cross  a  bridge 
until  you  come  to  it,”  but  isn’t  it  well  to  build  the 
bridge  that  you  are  going  to  cross?  You  are  going 
to  take  your  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  future.  Is 
it  going  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  at  the 
middle,  or  at  the  top? 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
attend  school  today  have  some  definite  plan  con¬ 
cerning  their  future.  Planning  ahead  is  essential  to 
gain  an  end  which  will  be  satisfying  to  your  ideals 
and  ambitions.  Going  ahead  blindly  will  lead  only  to 
ignorance  and  unhaippiness.  Assuming  our  am¬ 
bitions  are  pointed  towards  the  goal  which  we 
intend  to  reach,  we  can  only  arrive  at  that  point 
by  making  careful  plans  and  then  by  executing 
them.  Let  us  illustrate  this  by  a  specific  example 
of  both  planning  and  lack  of  planning  and  see 
where  it  leads  us. 

We  shall  assume  that  John  leaves  high  school 
after  his  sophomore  year  has  been  completed.  He 
has  no  definite  plan  in  view  for  his  future.  It  is 
not  on  account  of  the  family  circumstances  that  he 
leaves  school;  it  is  because  he  does  not  like  it.  He 
applies  for  employment  at  a  business  house  and 
receives  a  job  which  gives  him  fifteen  dollars  a 
week.  With  this  he  seems  satisfied,  but  a  little 
later  a  chance  comes  for  advancement  and  he  tries 
for  that.  His  small  amount  of  education  prevents 
him  from  obtaining  this,  and  accordingly  he  is  in 
the  same  old  rut.  After  a  while,  he  tries  for 
another  job,  which  probably  pays  a  higher  salaiy 
than  the  one  he  now  has;  but  due  to  his  lack  of 
education  he  is  again  refused.  All  through  his  life 
it  will  be  like  that  if  he  doesn’t  learn  some  trade 
or  profession.  Now  let  us  consider  the  case  of  the 
other  boy,  Robert,  who  has  some  definite  plans. 

Robert  finishes  high  school  and  then  goes  to 
college.  He  has  planned  to  be  a  physician  and  he 
knows  that  this  profession  requires  many  years  of 
study;  therefore  he  takes  a  pre-medical  course  and 
then  finishes  college.  From  there  he  goes  to  a 
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medical  college  where,  after  much  hard  work,  he  be¬ 
comes  a  full-fledged  physician.  He  succeeds  in 
building  up  a  large  practice  and  becomes  a  highly 
respected  citizen.  These  two  illustrations  show 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  two  equally  placed 
boys  as  to  their  financial  condition  and  social 
status  is  due  primarily  to  the  planning  or  to  lack 
of  planning  of  their  future. 

We  may  profit  from  the  examples  of  the  failure 
of  one  boy  and  the  success  of  the  other.  Remember 
that  the  boy  who  plans  his  life  usually  becomes  a 
success  whole  one  who  does  not  often  becomes  the 
down  and  out  failure.  If  the  results  are  to  be  grat¬ 
ifying,  planning  is  really  worth  the  time,  the 
trouble,  and  the  expense,  isn’t  it? 

CHARLES  GALLAGHER,  ’33. 


TRAFFIC  SIGNALS 

In  every  walk  of  life  in  our  highly  civilized 
world  of  today,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  rules 
and  regulations  by  which  the  ever  increasing  popu¬ 
lation  of  our  world  may  be  governed.  The  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  inventors  have  made  life  more  danger¬ 
ous  for  us  as  well  as  much  easier.  One  particular 
invention  of  which  this  is  true  is  the  automobile. 
Like  everything  else,  it  must  be  directed  so  that 
collisions  and  damage  may  be  averted.  For  our  in¬ 
dividual  safety  and  the  safety  of  property,  we  have 
in  our  streets  a  system  of  traffic  lights,  which  very 
effectively  aid  us. 

Statistics  show  that,  although  the  number  of 
drivers  is  increasing,  the  number  of  accidents  is 
decreasing;  the  number  of  persons  killed  at  cross 
roads  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  our  traffic 
problem  is  steadily  becoming  improved.  We  pedes¬ 
trians  have  a  feeling  of  security  when  we  go  into  a 
busy  section.  By  following  the  lights,  we  have 
plenty  of  time  to  cross  streets  and  traffic  is  held  up 
while  we  do  so,  which  insures  safety. 

However,  “With  all  good  comes  evil.”  How  true 
this  proverb  is  when  we  look  at  a  different  phase 
of  the  traffic  lights!  Many  pedestrians  think  that 
lights  mean  nothing  and  that  the  pedestrian  always 
has  the  right  of  way.  This  theory,  however,  is  not 
upheld  in  our  courts  and  what  the  courts  reject, 
we,  the  people,  must  reject. 

Before  the  traffic  signals  were  installed,  driv¬ 
ers  always  slowed  down  when  approaching  an  inter¬ 
section,  looking  out  for  other  cars  that  might  be 
crossing  in  their  paths.  In  more  recent  years, 
drivers  who  were  in  a  hurry,  or  even  reckless,  some¬ 
times  failed  to  slow  down;  and  we  all  know  the 
disasterous  results.  This  naturally  brought  about 
a  panicy  feeling  to  inexperienced  drivers  and  grad¬ 


ually  accidents  which  could  have  been  avoided  were 
happening.  Now  when  approaching  an  intersection 
and  the  lights  signal  to  come,  the  driver  knows 
other  traffic  is  held  up  and  he  may  proceed  in 
safety. 

Of  course,  we  understand  “the  pedestrian  al¬ 
ways  comes  first”  in  this  respect.  If  the  driver  can 
istop,  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so;  but,  if  he  is  going  at 
a  considerable  rate  of  speed,  as  most  drivers  do 
when  the  lights  signal  for  the  driver  to  cross,  he 
will  be  unable  to  stop  if  someone  steps  directly  in 
his  path. 

Thus,  pedestrians,  who  continually  disregard 
traffic  signals,  will  some  day  find  themselves  in  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  They  may  also  endanger 
other  lives  because  some  drivers  prefer  to  collide 
with  another  car  or  another  obstacle  rather  than 
injure  a  person.  So  those  of  us  who  find  it  necessai’y 
to  cross  intersections  should  pause  if  the  light  pro¬ 
hibits  crossing,  and  hasten  if  the  lights  signal  to 
proceed.  In  this  way,  we  shall  greatly  help  our 
officials  and  shall  be  doing  our  part  as  good  citizens. 
Always  bear  in  mind — “a  minute  of  waiting  may 
save  many  lives.” 

ROBERT  SMITH,  ’33. 


SUCCESS 

Success  is  the  result  of  hard  labor;  it  comes  to 
the  man  who  is  able  to  take  hard  blows  and  forget 
them.  We  all  receive  our  knocks  in  life,  but  we 
must  battle  on  until  we  have  reached  the  goal.  We 
all  must  climb  this  ladder  of  life.  If,  when  we  are 
part  way  up,  the  ladder  should  suddenly  topple  and 
fall,  we  must  not  give  up  but  grit  our  teeth  and 
start  over  again.  What  worthwhile  thing  in  life 
can  be  obtained  without  struggling?  How  many 
of  our  great  Americans  reached  the  top  of  their 
ladder  of  fame  without  a  struggle?  Washington, 
Lincoln,  Edison,  Hoover,  and  many  others  had  their 
discouraging  moments  in  life,  yet  they  fought  on, 
keeping  ever  in  view  the  next  rung  in  the  ladder. 
Just  as  they  did,  we  must  face  the  hardships  of  life 
with  a  smile  and  with  a  will  that  says  “it  can  be 
done”. 

Yet  we  cannot  even  hope  to  succeed  if  we  do 
not  start  our  ladder  right.  Therefore,  the  first 
essential  element  is  a  firm  foundation.  With  this, 
we  may  start  our  upward  climb  and  never  give  up 
until  we  have  reached  the  pinnacle.  We  may  receive 
many  hard  knocks;  nevertheless,  we  must  not  let 
these  hinder  our  upward  progress  but  press  on  and 
on  until  we  have  reached  the  top. 

The  following  poem  seems  to  describe  the  very 
essence  of  success: 
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What  is  Success 

“It’s  doing  your  joh  the  best  you  can  and  being  just 
to  your  fellow-man. 

It’s  making  money,  but  holding  friends  and  staying 
true  to  your  aims  and  ends. 

It’s  figuring  how,  and  learning  why,  and  looking 
forward  and  thinking  high  and  dreaming  a 
little  and  doing  much. 

It’s  keeping  always  in  close  touch  with  that  which 
is  finest  in  word  or  deed. 

It’s  being  thorough  yet  making  speed. 

It’s  daring  bravely  the  field  of  chance. 

While  making  labor  a  love  romance. 

It’s  going  onward  despite  defeat,  and  fighting 
staunchly,  but  keeping  sweet. 

It’s  laughing  lightly  at  Dame  Despair. 

It’s  looking  up  at  the  stars  above,  and  drinking 
deeply  of  life  and  love. 

It’s  struggling  on  with  the  will  to  win, 

But  taking  loss  with  a  cheerful  grin. 

It’s  sharing  sorrow  and  work  and  mirth. 

And  making  better  this  good  old  earth. 

It’s  serving,  striving  through  strain  and  stress. 

It’s  doing  your  noblest —that’s  success.” 

ANNE  GRAHAM,  ’33. 


DR.  ALFRED  E.  STEARNS 

Alfred  E.  Stearns  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
examples  of  success  in  academic  history.  During  his 
thirty  years  of  guidance  and  leadership  as  Head¬ 
master  at  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  he  has  accomplished  many  deeds  which  have 
received  noteworthy  recognition. 

His  complete  triumph  has  been  accredited  to  his 
very  persistent  adherence  to  the  theory  that  to  get 
a  thing  done,  one  must  work  immediately  and  not 
spend  too  much  time  in  contemplation  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  act. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  success  of  many 
great  men  may  be  attributed  to  some  priceless 
quality  in  their  character.  Mr.  Stearns  possessed  a 
character  of  the  truest  standard;  his  moral  consti¬ 
tution  is  to  be  highly  respected;  his  honor  is  un¬ 
questionable;  but  the  most  valuable  characteristic 
of  his  personality  is  the  power  to  understand  and 
discriminately  judge  the  young  boys  whom  he  so 
loved  to  model  into  fine  specimens  of  splendid  and 
respected  manhood  and  good  citizenship.  Alfred 
Stearns  firmly  believed  in  strict  but  fair  discipline. 
He  had  the  power  to  win  the  admiration  of  every 
boy  in  his  school. 

When  Mr.  Stearns  set  out  to  accomplish  an  ob¬ 
jective,  he  did  accomplish  it  and  left  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  in  any  of  his  many  and  varied  pursuits,  Dur¬ 


ing  the  first  ten  years  as  the  successor  of  his  uncle. 
Doctor  Bancroft,  Headmaster  Stearns  set  about 
making  an  amazing  change  in  Phillips  Academy.  In 
his  own  way,  he  persuaded  wealthy  bankers,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  citizens  to  contribute  sums  towards  a 
lump  sum  of  $200,000  that  would  buy  Andover  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  which  was  then  for  sale.  With  the 
purchase  of  these  buildings  he  was  able  to  be  the 
chief  -director  of  a  change  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  turning  point  in  the  history  of  Phillips 
Academy  resulted  from  the  success  of  Alfred 
Stearns’  efforts  to  renovate  the  institution.  From 
that  time  on,  through  liberal  benefactions,  he  was 
able  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  thus 
attain  a  high  mark  which  other  similar  private  in¬ 
stitutions  were  forced  to  follow  or  lose  their  rela¬ 
tive  standing. 

Now  this  great  man,  whose  personality  has 
made  its  mark  in  history,  is  voluntarily  resigning 
after  thirty  years  of  faithful  service  which  has  put 
his  efforts  into  the  high  esteem  of  his  admirers.  He 
wishes  to  spend  his  remaining  years  of  activity  in 
fulfilling  a  long  cherished  desire  to  write  lectures. 

He  deserves  our  applause  and  acclamation.  Let 
us  hold  the  foundation  of  his  success  in  our  minds 
as  an  example  for  our  bright  future. 

LOUISE  BRADSHAW,  ’34. 


CHARACTER  EDUCATION  IN  OUR  SCHOOL 

Character  education  was  first  required  in  the 
schools  of  Nebraska.  A  program  was  worked  out 
for  use  in  all  grades  and  in  the  high  school.  This 
state  published,  at  intervals,  a  pamphlet  giving  in 
complete  detail  its  program  and  its  accomplishments. 
New  York  followed  Nebraska.  Soon  Massachusetts 
adopted  it,  but  has  not  made  it  compulsory.  No 
doubt,  it  will  in  time  be  compulsory. 

This  year,  Mr.  Bean,  our  principal,  has  added 
character  training  to  our  program.  Each  Friday, 
the  third  period  is  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  each  home  room  studies  and  discusses 
the  essentials  of  a  good  character.  Different  rooms 
have  prepared  projects  such  as  charts,  mottoes,  and 
character  drawings,  inviting  competition  among  the 
rooms.  They  have  drawn  up  codes  and  are  trying 
to  live  up  to  them.  The  pupils  co-operate  with  their 
home  room  leaders  in  accomplishing  this. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  character  edu¬ 
cation  are  manifold:  to  establish  a  sense  of  fair 
play,  honesty,  and  justice;  to  create  loyalty  to,  and 
co-operation  with  superior  officers;  to  build  a  better 
nation  by  building  better  men;  to  promote  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  In  short,  we  are  aiming  to 
do  away  with  delinquency  and  criminal  tendencies 
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now  so  prevalent,  and.  to  replace  these  with  traits 
that  make  law-abiding,  intelligent  citizens,  who  will 
be  a  credit  to  the  nation  and  an  example  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

E.  F.  BURKE,  ’33. 


WHY  DO  WE  DO  IT? 

For  some  untold  reason,  the  human  race  always 
had  a  tendency  to  do  what  it  is  not  supposed  to  do. 
The  majority  of  the  people  do  not  pause  even  a 
moment  to  use  their  heads;  they  rush  headforemost 
into  outstanding  difficulties,  and  always  c®me  out 
the  worse  for  their  troubles.  Every  day  an  incident 
of  some  sort  arises  to  point  out  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  and  yet,  what  lessons  do  these  incidents 
teach?  None.  In  some  instances,  tragedies  are 
looked  upon  as  jokes. 

A  striking  example  of  the  thoughtlessness  of 
people  may  be  shown  by  the  following  incide.nt. 
Recently,  in  a  moving  picture  house,  a  slight  odor 
of  smoke,  like  that  of  burning  wood,  was  detected. 
Immediately,  many  women  got  up  and  proceeded 
to  make  a  fifty-yard  dash  for  the  exits.  What  did 
they  do  it  for?  The  way  that  they  crowded  each 
other  in  trying  to  get  out  made  it  impossible  to 
keep  easy  exits.  There  was  no  danger,  since  in  a  mo¬ 
dern  playhouse,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  any 
real  danger  to  exist  until  some  time  after  the  last 
spectator  is  out  of  the  building.  Yet,  those  people 
did  not  think.  They  had  read  or  heard  about  dis¬ 
astrous  theater  fires;  they  said  to  themselves  that 
they  were  not  going  to  let  themselves  be  caught  in 
a  trap.  That  is  why  they  all  got  up  at  once,  and 
proceeded  to  pusb  and  squirm  and  go  through  all 
sorts  of  motions  in  order  to  get  out  safely.  Soon 
the  smoke  cleared  up,  and  quiet  prevailed  again; 
but  what  if  someone  had  yelled  “fire?”  The  thought 
of  what  would  have  happened  ought  to  make  people 
stop  a  moment  and  ask  themselves  the  question, 
“What  would  I  have  done?” 

That  incident  is  an  example  of  what  the  people 
of  today  and  of  yesterday  do,  and  what  the  people 
of  the  future  will  do  if  they  do  not  wake  up  and 
realize  that  they  were  created  with  brains  to  use 
advantageously,  and  not  to  carry  around  merely  as 
weights  to  hold  the  head  down. 


Examples  of  heedlessness  are  found  in  all  walks 
of  life.  Boys  and  girls,  with  playful  intentions, 
stick  pens  into  each  other.  The  result  in  many  of 
these  cases  is  death.  In  other  cases,  the  result  is 
paralysis  for  life.  Why  do  they  do  such  things  ? 
Merely  because  at  the  time  of  action  they  do  not 
think  of  what  the  result  may  be.  They  only  think 
how  “funny”  it  will  be  to  see  their  victim  jump. 
Some  will  learn  in  time;  others,  never.  Part  of  the 
life  of  youth  seems  to  contain  a  desire  to  see  others 
pay  the  penalty  for  wrong  acts  which  they  never 
committed.  Why  do  they  do  it?  Try  to  figure  the 
answer  out  for  yourself. 

Thoughtless  people  ridicule  the  good  works  done 
by  people  who  have  a  desire  to  accomplish  some¬ 
thing.  Why?  Is  it  because  of  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  the  taunters,  or  is  it  just  plain  thoughtlessness  ? 
The  answer  is  usually  found  to  be  the  latter.  An 
outstanding  example  of  such  actions  is  shown  in  the 
amount  of  taunting  which  the  members  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  have  to  put  up  with,  although  that  organiza¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  greatest  organizations  ever  pro¬ 
duced  for  youth;  yet  the  greater  public  does  nol 
realize  it;  they  do  not  give  the  Scouts  the  chance 
which  they  yearn  for.  This,  however,  is  merely 
another  example  of  what  we  do,  although  we  are 
not  supposed  to  do  it. 

Some  people  state  that  all  our  actions  are 
merely  traits  of  human  nature,  but  no  one  can  ex¬ 
plain  to  a  thoughtful  inquirer  why  such  traits  are 
as  necessary  as  they  seem  to  be.  All  actions  are 
not  necessary.  Some  are  merely  the  fruits  of  heed¬ 
lessness,  and  can  be  stamped  out  as  easily  as  a  fire 
in  a  stove  can  be  extinguished.  Carelessness  is  only 
a  habit,  and  one  does  not  need  a  specialist  to  point 
out  that  fact  either.  Everyone  needs  a  good  private 
consultation  with  himself  or  herself  to  determine 
what  ihe  or  she  can  do  to  eliminate  a  great  deal  of 
this  carelessness.  A  good  slogan  should  be,  “Public, 
wake  up  and  find  out  that  you  pay  the  price  as  well 
as  the  other  fellow,  when  it  comes  to  downright 
heedlessness”.  Still  the  original  question  has  not 
been  answered.  We  can  still  ask,  “Why  do  we  do 
it?” 


HERBERT  SNELLING,  ’34. 


BUKNING  DUST 

It  had  always  been  the  wish  of  Billy  LaFavre 
to  be  a  great  racing  driver.  Automobiles  were  his 
passion,  and  he  was  never  more  at  home  than  when 
he  was  covered  with  grease  and  oil.  He  had  been 
looking  forward  to  the  big  automobile  race  at  Dayton 
with  fevered  anxiety.  This  day  would  be  the  most 
important  in  all  his  life.  It  was  the  day  he  would 
sit  behind  the  wheel  of  the  blue  racing  car  that 
had  taken  him  two  years  to  build,  and  compete  in 
his  first  race. 

This  powerful  eight  cylinder  car  had  cost  him 
about  four  thousand  dollars  and  plenty  of  hard 
work.  It  was  worth  it  though,  he  contended,  and 
any  man  who  knew  good  racing  cars  would  back 
him  up  on  that  statement.  He  had  saved,  economized 
for  two  years  and  now  he  was  to  receive  the  fruits 
of  his  labors. 

It  had  been  hard  of  course  to  win  over  his 
father  and  mother,  especially  his  mother.  His  dad 
knew  that  though  Billy  had  never  driven  in  a  race, 
there  was  nothing  to  fear.  He  had  confidence  in 
him  and  was  as  proud  as  any  father  is  of  an  am¬ 
bitious  son.  He  knew  that  it  had  taken  a  lot  of 
hard  work  to  complete  the  big  racing  car.  He  also 
knew  that  his  son  had  given  up  many  pleasures  and 
good  times  to  build  it. 

The  stillness  of  the  day  was  broken  by  the  roar 
of  the  powerful  eight  cylinder  motor.  Billy  waved 
goodbye  to  his  mother  and  started  off  on  the  three 
hundred  mile  drive  to  Dayton.  A  blue  streak  shot 
down  the  main  street  of  his  home  town  on  the  state 
highway  and  was  lost  from  sight  in  the  glare  of  the 
sun. 


Emmet  Murphy  considered  himself  a  fine  mo¬ 
torcycle  cop  and  claimed  that  he  could  catch  any¬ 
thing  on  wheels  providing  it  stayed  on  the  ground. 
He  sat  on  his  machine  and  looked  up  and  down  the 
highway.  His  post  was  just  around  a  curve  and 
back  from  the  road.  Suddenly  he  heard  the  roar 
of  an  unmuffled  motor.  He  got  down  and  scanned 
the  road  and  then  the  sky  for  an  airplane.  The 
roar  became  louder  and  Murphy  still  thinking  it 
was  an  airplane  told  himself  it  must  be  very  low 
to  be  making  all  that  noise.  He  jumped  two  or  three 
feet  when  a  blue  flash  came  around  the  curve  and 
raced  down  the  road  and  around  another  about  five- 
hundred  yards  farther  on  before  he  could  move  to¬ 
wards  his  motorcycle.  When  he  came  out  of  his 
stupor,  he  rushed  to  his  telephone  and  called  up  the 
next  post.  “Paddy,”  he  yelled  into  the  ear  of  the 
policeman  three  miles  away,  “watch  for  a  blue  car!” 

“You’re  too  late.  Emmet,”  replied  Paddy,  “he 
just  went  by  this  minute.” 

“For  the  love  of  Mike,”  said  Emmet  and  hung 
up.  The  blue  car  had  taken  two  minutes  to  do  those 
three  miles. 

While  astounded  policemen  and  frightened  ped¬ 
estrians  looked  on  and  got  out  of  his  way,  Billy 
studied  his  creation.  He  was  fortunate  to  have  such 
a  road  to  try  it  out  on.  It  was  a  2iew  one  with 
banked  curves  and  long  straight  stretches.  He  al¬ 
most  went  off  the  road  though,  when  he  took  the 
first  curve  at  about  seventy  miles  an  hour.  Luckily 
it  was  small  and  he  came  right  back  to  the  center 
of  the  road  without  a  mishap.  After  that,  he  judged 
his  curves  better  and  took  them  at  a  slower  speed, 
going  about  sixty  miles  and  climbing  up  to  one 
hundred  or  more  on  the  long  straight  stretches. 
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At  twilight  he  arrived  at  Columbus,  about  a 
third  of  the  way.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  ipi- 
possible  to  make  such  good  time  in  the  next  two 
hundred  miles  because  there  would  be  more  cities 
to  pass  and  the  ratio  of  the  rear  end  made  it  hal'd 
to  go  through  traffic.  The  idling  speed  was  only 
twenty-five  miles  per  hour.  He  used  high  test 
gas  and  as  he  got  only  two  or  three  miles  on  a 
gallon,  the  tank  emptied  quickly.  This  made  it 
necessary  to  refuel  every  fifty  miles  or  so. 

He  parked  the  car  in  a  large  municipal  garage 
and  asked  the  attendant  where  he  could  find  an  in¬ 
expensive  hotel.  When  he  received  his  answer,  he 
thanked  the  man  and  started  to  find  a  place  to  eat. 
He  was  very  tired  and  could  barely  keep  awake 
while  eating  his  meal.  When  he  was  through,  he 
immediately  went  to  the  hotel  recommended  and  fell 
asleep  as  soon  as  he  hit  the  pillow. 

He  did  not  wake  up  till  one  o’clock  the  next 
afternoon  and  though  it  meant  the  loss  of  a  day,  he 
decided  to  stay  over  and  have  another  night’s  sleep 
before  he  started  out  again.  After  dressing,  he 
went  to  a  small  restaurant  across  the  street  from 
the  hotel  and  tried  to  eat  out  the  place.  The  waiter 
had  seen  hungry  people  before,  but  he  wondered 
if  this  boy  was  human.  The  food  was  delicious  and 
Billy  showed  his  appreciation  by  consuming  two 
dollars’  worth  of  good  healthy  nourishment.  Besides 
all  this,  he  ate  a  whole  apple  pie,  much  to  the  as¬ 
tonishment  of  the  waiter  and  some  customers  who 
were  eating  there  at  the  time. 

After  this  he  wandered  over  to  the  garage 
where  the  car  was  parked.  He  was  very  much  em¬ 
barrassed  to  find  three  young  women  admiring  it. 
He  was  naturally  shy  when  it  came  to  girls  but  it  is 
said  that  the  majority  of  the  young  ladies  in  his 
home  town  had  taken  up  cooking  in  an  effort  to  at¬ 
tract  his  attention.  He  didn’t  go  near  the  car,  but 
stood  talking  with  the  garage  attendant  who  plied 
him  with  all  sorts  of  questions.  Billy  answered 
them  amiably  because  he  was  glad  to  have  someone 
to  talk  with. 

In  a  little  while,  one  of  the  girls  came  and  asked 
the  attendant  if  he  knew  who  owned  the  racing  car. 
The  attendant  introduced  Billy  and  the  young  woman 
at  once  appropriated  his  arm  and  took  him  over 
and  introduced  him  to  her  two  friends.  Bill  was 
no  mummy  and  once  he  began  talking  about  his 
automobile  nothing  could  stop  him.  The  older  girls 
hardly  listened  to  him  but  merely  commented  among 
themselves  upon  his  hair  and  his  eyes.  The  youngest, 
however,  had  a  keen  mind  and  readily  understood 
all  that  he  said,  showing  by  her  questions  that  she 
was  well  educated.  Finally  the  girls  trundled  off 
after  telling  him  they  had  decided  to  go  see  the  race. 


He  returned  to  his  hotel  and  retired  early. 

The  day  after  his  arrival  in  Dayton,  he  tried 
his  car  on  the  track.  He  got  used  to  everything  the 
first  few  times  around.  All  that  bothered  him  was 
the  dust;  it  got  in  his  eyes,  scratched  his  face,  and 
made  his  throat  burn  when  he  breathed.  The  second 
time  be  tried  the  car  out,  he  took  the  curves  and  the 
back  stretches  faster.  Other  drivers  sat  up  and  took 
notice.  They  saw  that  he  was  a  dangerous  rival, 
and  that  he  would  give  big  John  Silvers,  the  favorite 
for  first  place,  a  run  for  his  money. 

The  day  of  the  race  was  clear  and  bright.  A 
gay,  somewhat  gaudy,  happy  crowd  had  turned  out 
for  the  affair.  Laughing  couples  were  everywhere. 
Keen  eyes,  however,  would  have  noticed  that  here 
and  there  women  sat  with  fear  in  their  eyes.  They 
were  the  drivers’  wives  who  never  knew  when  they 
might  witness  the  death  of  their  loved  ones. 

Bill  was  busy  with  a  last  minute  check-up,  when 
he  was  startled  to  hear  his  name  called.  He  crawled 
from  under  the  machine  and  looked  up  at  his  visitor, 
the  young  girl  he  had  met  at  Columbus. 

“I  hope  you  haven’t  forgotten  me  so  quickly,” 
she  greeted  him  laughingly. 

“Not  a  chance,”  he  replied  with  a  husky  note 
in  his  voice. 

“I  just  came  down  to  wish  you  luck.” 

“That’s  fine  of  you.  I’ll  need  it.”  Then  get¬ 
ting  up  courage  he  said,  “I  wonder  if  you’d  mind 
giving  me  something  I  could  keep  as  a  good  luck 
token.” 

“I’ve  nothing  except  my  handkerchief  with  my 
initial  embroidered  on  it,”  she  replied.  She  kissed 
it  goodbye  and  gave  it  to  him  as  the  starter  called 
for  all  cars  to  be  rolled  into  line. 

Billy  raised  the  small  square  to  his  lips  and  re¬ 
marked  to  himself,  “I  bet  she  can  make  good  apple 
pie.”  He  was  shaken  out  of  his  dreams  when  Big 
John  came  to  his  side  and  said,  “They  tell  me  you’re 
pretty  good,  but  you  haven’t  a  chance  against  my 
car. 

Bill  turned  his  eyes  to  the  big  yellow  car  beside 
him  and  remarked,  “It  isn’t  the  car;  it’s  the  driver 
that  counts.”  The  warning  shot  sounded  and  Big 
John  returned  to  his  own  car  with  his  confidence  a 
little  shaken. 

All  cars  made  a  good  start  and  roared  around 
the  first  lap  of  their  hundred  mile  journey.  After 
the  first  few  laps,  it  could  be  plainly  seen  that  the 
race  was  going  to  be  between  the  blue  and  the  yellow 
car.  The  other  cars,  though  not  as  fast,  might  have 
a  chance  if  the  two  faster  speed  demons  smashed  up. 
They  completed  the  first  fifty  miles  together  and 
came  in  to  refuel  at  their  respective  pits. 

In  the  second  fifty  miles.  Big  John  used  every 
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trick  he  knew  and  sometimes  it  looked  like  curtains 
for  Bill,  who  strove  for  the  lead  so  that  he  wouldn’t 
have  to  eat  the  burning  dust  that  the  other  machine 
kicked  up.  His  throat  was  raw  and  scorched  from 
this  fine  dust  that  burned  like  calcium. 

On  one  lap  Bill  came  around  to  find  that  death 
had  ridden  ahead  of  him.  Two  of  the  contestants 
had  driven  their  last  race.  The  wreckage  of  their 
cars  was  not  removed  and  the  next  lap  found  an¬ 
other  in  the  pile.  Billy’s  mind  was  brought  away 
from  this  horrible  sight  when  the  starter  brought 
his  flag  down  for  the  last  lap.  The  yellow  and  blue 
tried  for  the  last  time  to  best  one  another. 

In  the  back  stretch  before  the  last  curve,  on 
which  rested  the  wreckage  of  the  three  cars.  Big 
John  edged  ahead  a  car  length.  Then  he  committed 
the  biggest  mistake  of  his  life.  He  looked  back  to 
laugh  at  Bill  and  before  he  knew  what  was  hap¬ 
pening,  he  side-swiped  one  of  the  cars  and  smashed 
into  another,  leaving  barely  enough  space  for  a  car 
to  get  through. 

To  make  matters  worse,  two  bare  axles,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  hole,  half  blocked  the  way.  Bill 
steered  towards  the  opening  with  a  prayer  on  his 
lips.  With  his  own,  as  well  as  with  the  prayers  of 
the  girl  in  the  stand,  he  shot  through  the  opening. 
One  of  the  points  caught  on  the  right  rear  wheel 
and  ripped  it  off.  He  had  no  better  luck  with  the 
other  wheel  although  it  stayed  on  a  little  longer.  The 
rear  end  went  up  in  the  air  and  it  looked  for  a 
minute  as  though  the  car  would  go  over  on  its  nose. 
It  settled  down  and  the  momentum  of  the  car  car¬ 
ried  it  across  the  finish  line,  leaving  a  cloud  of 
burning  dust  behind  it. 

ARTHUR  MoGAUNN,  ’33. 


THE  POWER  OF  MONEY 

Snow  was  falling  fast  one  wintry  night  over 
the  hills  of  Montana,  covering  the  footsteps  of  Harry 
Long,  a  well-known  thief  in  the  vicinity  of  Philipps. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  little  cottage  nearby,  Betty 
Clark  was  quietly  sitting  with  her  mother  and  little 
eight-year-old  brother.  The  snow  was  coming  down 
against  the  window,  and  as  Betty’s  mother  looked 
out  into  the  weird  night,  a  shiver  came  over  her 
frail,  little  body. 

“Oh,  Betty,”  she  quietly  said,  “do  you  know, 
it’s  on  this  sort  of  night  that  I  wish  your  dear 
father  were  near  us.  I  think  I  miss  him  more  than 
ever.  Oh,  that  I  knew  where  he  was!  It’s  been 
two  months  since  he  mysteriously  wandered  away 
from  us.” 

I  know,  mother  darling,  but  we  can  only  wait 
and  pray  until  he  returns.  I  wish  we  had  a  little 


more  money,  though.  I  don’t  see  how  we  can  get 
along  many  more  days  like  this.  Do  you  suppose — • 
mother!  mother!” 

Betty’s  mother  was  starting  to  go  to  the  door, 
when  her  daughter  saw  that  she  was  as  pale  as 
death,  and  her  eyes  were  set.  Little  Bobby  was  also 
frightened,  and  grasped  his  mother’s  hand. 

“Mother,  answer  me!”  cried  Betty.  “Are 
you  all  right?” 

But  Betty  received  no  answer.  Her  mother 
dropped  exhausted  into  her  chair.  Immediately 
Betty  rushed  to  her  and  felt  of  her  pulse.  Yes,  it 
was  beating,  but  very  slowly.  Fear  of  Harry  Long 
rushed  through  her  head.  “Shall  I  dare  go  out  on 
such  a  night?”  “Do  you  suppose  I’ll  meet  him?” 
But  no  time  could  be  wasted.  She  had  to  go. 

Betty  spoke.  “Bobby,  dear,  mother  is  not  well. 
Do  you  suppose  that  you  could  take  care  of  her, 
while  I  get  someone  to  come  to  see  her?” 

“Sure!”  was  the  hearty  answer.  “Be  sure  to 
lock  the  door,  though.” 

In  a  second  Betty  was  outside  and  on  her  way 
to  the  corner.  There  were  no  houses  nearby  so  she 
must  hurry.  Suddenly,  she  noticed  a  man  ap¬ 
proaching  her.  Fear  gripped  her  heart.  Could  this 
be  that  horried  thief  whom  she  had  heard  of  so 
often?  As  she  approached  him,  she  thought  his  face 
looked  familiar  but  not  all  of  it  could  be  seen.  He 
passed  by  rather  slowly,  but  Betty  went  on  quickly. 
She  finally  obtained  help  from  an  old  friend,  Mr. 
Brooks,  who  was  well  experienced  in  attending  the 
sick;  and  soon  they  reached  home. 

Betty’s  mother  was  sitting  in  the  same  position 
as  when  she  left.  But  Bobby — ^where  was  he? 

“Why,  Mr.  Brooks,  I  don’t  know  where  he  can 
be!  I  left  him  here  with  mother,  and  the  door  was 
locked.” 

“But  look  here — !”  and  Brooks  pointed  to  the 
window  where  there  were  plants  upset,  and  the  cur¬ 
tains  disturbed,  too.  “This  looks  very  suspicious. 
That  Harry  Long,  I’ll  bet,  has  been  up  to  some 
trick!” 

Then  he  turned  around  and  took  a  look  at 
Betty’s  mother,  who  was  beginning  to  stir  a  little. 
Rapidly  orders  were  given  for  Betty  to  keep  her 
quiet.  She  would  be  all  right  in  a  short  while. 
Worry  had  brought  on  a  nervous  collapse. 

“Betty,  stay  near  her.  I’ll  do  my  best  to  find 
Bobby,”  Brooks  said. 

Betty  obeyed.  Never  had  so  many  exciting 
things  happened  in  one  night  during  her  whole 
eighteen  years !  If  only  she  could  talk  to  her 
mother— but  she  mustn’t  know  what  had  happened. 

Meantime,  Brooks  was  hurrying  along,  trying 
to  follow  the  footsteps  which  seemed  to  come  from 
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the  house;  but  the  snow  was  falling  too  fast,  and 
he  could  not  follow  much  longer.  What  was  that  _ 
cry?  He  stopped  and  listened.  It  seemed  near  him.* 

He  moved  quickly  toward  a  stump  where  he 
thought  he  could  see  a  figure.  Yes,  it  was  someone, 
and  he  was  trying  to  speak. 

“Who  are  you,  and  what  are  you  doing  here?'’ 
inquired  Brooks. 

“My  name  is  Clark,”  the  stranger  answered 
in  a  dazed  condition.  “I  just  saw  a  man  pass  with 
a  child  screaming  in  his  arms.  It  sounded  like — my 
— son.” 

Brooks  recognized  this  man  and  knew  immed¬ 
iately  that  he  was  right  in  his  surmise. 

“Yes,  it  was  your  son,  I’m  afraid,  but  you  are 
in  no  condition  to  search  for  him.  Let  me  try  to 
find  him,  Clark.  Will  you  promise  to  remain  here 
until  I  return? 

“I  promise.” 

Off  Brooks  ran.  It  might  be  too  late.  Still  he 
had  hopes.  Now  he  perceived  tracks  of  a  car.  Yes, 
that  was  a  clue.  He  followed  until  he  found  an  old 
truck.  Quietly  he  crept  up.  Bobby  was  sitting  in 
the  back,  arms  tied,  mouth  gagged.  A  watchman 
was  asleep  in  the  front.  Brooks  untied  the  boy, 
warning  him  not  to  make  a  sound.  Everything  was 
fine!  Lightly  they  tramped  through  the  snow  back 
to  the  old  stump  where  Clark  was  patiently  waiting. 

Brooks  simply  whispered,  “Follow  me  as  quickly 
as  you  can.”  Not  another  word  was  spoken  until 
they  reached  the  house  where  Betty  was  sitting, 
anxiously  waiting  in  the  big  arm-chair.  At  the 
sound  of  footsteps,  she  quickly  arose  and  opened 
the  door,  realizing  that  it  must  be  Brooks. 

“Bobby!  Are  you  really  here?  And  who  is 
this!”  exclaimed  Betty.  But  on  stepping  closer — 
“Father!”  Yes,  it  was  father.  Betty  was  wild  with 
excitement.  Clark  himself  could  hardly  speak. 

“Where’s  mother?”  he  managed  to  say.  Betty 
pointed,  to  the  bedroom  where  they  all  silently  fol¬ 
lowed.  She  was  asleep,  but  quietly  Betty  touched 
her  and  she  awoke. 

“Father  has  come,”  Bobby  and  Betty  exclaimed 
in  unison.  '> 

“What  has  happened?”  Mrs.  Clark  drowsily 
asked. 

Explanations  then  followed.  Be  assured,  a  hap¬ 
pier  family  never  listened  to  a  story  more  inter¬ 
esting,  as  each  mystery  gradually  unfolded  itself. 
It  seemed  almost  too  good  to  be  true  that  the  family 
was  once  more  united. 

“.  .  .  .  I  was  so  foolish  to  have  made  any  fur¬ 
ther  attempt  of  scheming  with  Harry  Long.  But  I 
was  so  anxious  for  you  to  have  more  comforts, 
mother  dear!”  said  Clark  as  he  buried  his  head  in 


his  hands.  Thank  God  I  made  the  desperate 
effort  to  reach  home  this  very  night — just  in  the 
nick  of  time.  Still  I  can’t  see  how  Long  could  be  so 
despicable  as  to  kidnap  my  son,  just  for  spite!” 

“Well,  I’ll  say  you  came  in  the  nick  of  time,” 
interrupted  Bobby. 

Mrs.  Clark  couldn’t  find  words  to  express  her 
joy.  Her  happiness  was  complete. 

DORIS  HEALD,  ’33. 


THE  RICH  LITTLE  POOR  GIRL 

The  door  of  the  shabby,  little  room  opened  and 
Carolyn  Wade  walked  in  slowly.  She  looked  sadly 
at  her  little  crippled  brother  on  the  bed. 

“It  was  just  the  same  today.  Bob.  No  work 
wherever  I  went.  I  could  have  got  a  job  in  a  de¬ 
partment  store  if  I  had  been  dressed  well,  but  the 
head  of  the  employment  department  didn’t  want  me 
because  I  made  such  a  poor  appearance  with  these 
shabby  clothes.” 

“Don’t  worry.  Sis,”  Bobby  tried  to  comfort  her. 
“There’ll  be  some  place  tomorrow  where  they  will 
want  you.  Pretty  soon,  I’m  going  to  be  able  to  walk 
again  and  then  you  won’t  have  to  work.” 

Carolyn  turned  her  head  as  she  brushed  a  tear 
away.  She  knew  that  Bobby  would  not  be  any 
better,  because  she  would  never  have  enough  money 
to  send  him  away  to  the  great  hospital  for  an  oper¬ 
ation.  After  she  had  prepared  a  scanty  supper,  she 
read  to  him  until  he  fell  asleep  and  then  she  went 
to  bed. 

The  next  morning  she  arose  early.  After  eating, 
she  leaned  over  Bobby’s  bed  and  kissed  him  gently 
without  awakening  him.  As  she  looked  lovingly  at 
him,  she  said  sadly  to  herself,  “Before  mother  died 
she  told  me  to  take  care  of  him  and  I  shall — some 
way.” 

Then  she  put  on  her  hat  and  went  out.  She 
walked  slowly  towards  a  park  where  she  often  went 
to  sit  beside  a  small  pond  where  she  could  think 
easily.  At  the  entrance,  the  governesses  sat  while 
children  of  the  very  rich  of  the  city  played  about 
them.  As  it  was  a  beautiful  day  and  very  warm, 
there  were  many  there.  Carolyn  was  meandering 
along  when  she  saw  one  of  the  governesses  pulling 
and  tugging  at  a  little  girl  who  was  crying  very 
loudly.  She  stopped  to  watch  them.  It  was  very 
evident  that  the  small  child  wanted  her  own  way: 
the  governess  wanted  the  little  girl  to  go  home,  but 
the  child  was  determined  to  stay. 

Carolyn  watched  until  she  couldn’t  stand  it  any 
longer;  then  she  went  over  to  the  governess  and 
asked,  “Can’t  I  try  to  quiet  the  little  girl?  What 
is  her  name?” 
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The  governess  seemed  to  be  very  glad  to  set 
this  troublesome  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  someone 
else  for  a  while.  “Oh,  yes,  you  can  try  if  you  want 
to.  She  doesn’t  want  to  go  home.  Her  name’s  Vir¬ 
ginia  Reed — her  father’s  Doctor  Reed  of  Blue 
Ridge  Road.” 

Carolyn  knew  that  Doctor  Reed  was  the  best 
specialist  in  the  city,  and  she  hesitated  a  little  in 
trying  to  calm  his  little  daughter,  the  child  of  the 
city’s  very  rich.  But  a  reassuring  look  from  the 
governess  prompted  her  to  go  on. 

“Virginia,”  Carolyn  began  in  a  soothing  tone 
which  wasn’t  forced  because  she  loved  children, 
“would  you  like  to  have  me  tell  you  a  story?” 

The  child  cried  all  the  louder  and  it  was  very 
apparent  that  a  story  wouldn’t  suit  her.  But  Car¬ 
olyn,  without  regard  to  this,  started  to  tell  a  story 
which  her  mother  had  told  many  times.  At  first 
the  child  paid  little  attention,  but  as  Carolyn  went 
on,  the  crying  grew  less  until  at  last  she  gave  only 
a  few  stray  sobs. 

Unconsciously  the  child  slipped  her  hand  into 
Carolyn’s  waiting  one,  and  they  started  walking 
toward  Virginia’s  home.  As  soon  as  that  story  was 
finished,  Virginia  looked  up  at  Carolyn  and  said, 
“N’uvver.” 

Carolyn  began  again  and  continued  on  and  on 
until  they  came  to  the  spacious  mansion  of  Doctor 
Reed. 

When  they  reached  the  door,  she  let  go  of  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  hand  and  the  governess  came  over  to  take 
the  little  girl  into  the  house.  But  as  soon  as  Vir¬ 
ginia  saw  that  her  new-found  friend  was  going, 
she  began  crying  louder  than  before. 

The  door  opened  and  Doctor  Reed  himself  came 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The  governess  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  young  doctor  why  his  daughter  was 
crying. 

Dr.  Reed  smiled  at  Carolyn  and  said,  “It’s 
time  for  her  nap  now.  Can  you  come  in  and  stay 
with  my  little  Virginia  until  she  goes  to  sleep?  She 
seems  to  be  contented  with  you.” 

Carolyn  eagerly  looked  up  at  Dr.  Reed.  “Do 
you  really  mean  it?  I  know  she’ll  be  quiet  and  go 
to  sleep  quickly.” 

Dr.  Reed  took  little  Virginia  in  his  arms  and 
they  all  walked  into  the  house.  But,  as  they  climbed 
the  stairs  to  the  nursery,  she  continually  glanced 
over  his  shoulder  to  see  if  her  friend  was  right  be¬ 
hind  them. 

“I  wish  that  I  could  have  more  time  with  my 
little  daughter,  but  ever  since  her  mother  died,  she 
has  been  under  the  care  of  governesses,  you  know. 
My  profession  keeps  me  away  from  home  so  much, 
I’m  afraid  that  she  is  beginning  to  be  rather  fretful, 


having  no  one  around  her  who  really  loves  her,”  the 
great  doctor  said  sadly.  “When  she  has  gone  to 
sleep,  will  you  come  down  stairs  to  my  library?  I 
should  like  very  much  to  talk  to  you.’” 

The  doctor  left  the  nursery  and  Carolyn  un¬ 
dressed  little  Virginia  while  the  two  talked  like  old 
friends. 

When  she  was  in  her  crib,  she  looked  anxiously 
at  Carolyn  and  asked,  “Coin’  to  ’tay?” 

“Of  course,  I  shall.  Now  go  to  sleep  and  maybe 
you  will  dream  of  that  little  fairy  princess  whom 
I  was  telling  you  about.” 

Little  Virginia  smiled  and  very  soon  her  blue 
eyes  were  closed. 

Carolyn  tip-toed  out  of  the  room  and  went 
quietly  down-stairs  to  the  library  where  the  doctor 
was  waiting  for  her. 

“Come  in.  Miss  Wade,”  Doctor  Reed  said  kindly, 
“I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  you  which  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  you  will  accept.  Are  you  employed 
at  present?” 

“No,”  Carolyn  said,  not  knowing  what  the  doc¬ 
tor  had  in  mind. 

“Would  you  like  to  come  to  live  here  and  take 
care  of  my  little  girl  at  any  salary  that  will  suit 
you?  Her  present  governess  doesn’t  seem  to  know 
exactly  how  to  keep  her  happy.  Would  you  come?” 

At  first  Carolyn’s  face  lit  up  with  joy,  then 
the  joy  faded.  Dr,  Reed,  noticing  this,  asked  again 
anxiously,  “Wouldn’t  you  like  to  come?” 

“Dr.  Reed,  you’re  very  kind  and  this  is  far  be¬ 
yond  all  my  expectations;  but  I  have  a  little  crippled 
brother  at  home,  my  only  relative  in  all  the  world, 
and  I  couldn’t  leave  him  alone.” 

“Do  you  mind  if  I  take  you  home  and  go  in  to 
see  your  little  brother?”  asked  Dr.  Reed. 

Carolyn  hesitated,  thinking  of  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  her  shabby  little  home  and  the  spacious  res¬ 
idence;  but  her  little  brother  was  her  uppermost 
thought  so  she  answered,  “Of  course,  you  may.” 

The  doctor  got  his  hat  and  he  and  Carolyn  went 
out  to  the  large  sedan  waiting  in  front  of  the  house. 
Carolyn  gave  the  chauffeur  the  address  and  no 
sooner  had  she  sunk  back  into  the  soft  cushions  of 
the  car,  than  the  chauffeur  stopped  before  Carolyn’s 
house. 

Carolyn  entered  the  room  first  and  said  to 
Bobby,  “You  have  a  visitor — Dr.  Reed.” 

Dr.  Reed  went  over  to  the  bed  and  shook 
Bobby’s  frail  little  hand.  He  examined  him  and  then 
asked,  “Would  you  like  to  ride  with  me  to  the  great 
hospital  where  they  will  make  you  better  so  that 
you  can  walk  again?” 

“Honest,  Doctor?”  Bobby’s  pale  face  shone  with 
a  light  that  Carolyn  had  never  seen  there  before. 
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“But,  Dr.  Reed,  I  never  could  pay.  I  couldn’t 
even  send  him  to  the  public  hospital  down  the  street,”- 
Carolyn  said  sadly. 

Dr.  Reed  thought  a  moment.  Then  he  looked  at 
Carolyn  and  said,  “I  have  another  proposition  to 
make  you.  If  you’ll  come  to  my  house  and  be  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  governess,  I,  myself,  will  care  for  Bobby  and 
let  him  come  to  my  house  to  live  with  you.  As  for 
paying,  never  mind  that  now.  You  just  be  a  friend 
to  my  little  Virginia  and  care  for  her  as  you  have 
your  brother.” 

Carolyn  didn’t  know  whether  to  cry  or  shout  for 
joy.  She  took  Dr.  Reed’s  hand  and  said,  “You  may 
be  assured  that  I’ll  care  for  Virginia  the  very  best 
I  know  how.  Even  the  very  best  couldn’t  be  nearly 
good  enough  for  you.” 

She  dressed  Bobby;  then  Dr.  Reed  and  his  chauf¬ 
feur  carried  him  to  the  automobile.  She  got  into 
the  car  beside  him  and  they  drove  off — Carolyn  to 
a  new  home  and  Bobby  to  a  place  where  his  greatest 
dreams  would  come  true. 

EDNA  McDonald,  ’33. 


IT’S  NEVER  TOO  LATE 

The  two  rockers  squeaked,  the  four  knitting 
needles  flashed,  and  Miss  Maribel  broke  in  with, 
“I  declare,  if  that  ain’t  disgraceful  the  way  them 
two  carry  on.  Ought  to  be  ashamed.  Now,  if  I  was 
her  mother,  I’d - ” 

“Now,  now,  Maribel,  you  know,  they’re  only 
young  once  and  when  you’re  old,  folks  don’t  seem 
to  bother  with  you.”  Miss  Rosa’s  eyes  grew  misty 
as  she  watched  Doris  and  Bob,  the  subject  of  the 
discussion.  “We’re  getting  old  and - ” 

“The  idea!”  sniffed  Miss  Maribel.  “I  ain’t 
old!  You’re  only  five  years  younger’n  me.  I  ain’t 
ready  yet  to  sit  in  a  chair  and  let  folks  pity  me! 
I’ve  a  good  mind  to  show  you  a  thing  or  two.  I’ll 
go  out  and  get  myself  a  gentleman  friend,  get  mar¬ 
ried  and - ” 

“Toby  Jackson,  for  instance?”  broke  in  Miss 
Rosa,,  her  eyes  twinkling  as  she  thought  of  the 
blustery,  pudgy,  little  red-faced  man  who  had 
courted  Miss  Maribel  for  fifteen  years. 

Miss  Maribel  glared  at  her  sister.  “Well,”  she 
snapped,  “at  least  mine  won’t  leave  me  waitin’  at 
the  church  steps!  The  idea!  Your  Jed  Haskob 
was  the  most  incon - incomp - ” 

“Incorrigible,”  put  in  Miss  Rosa. 

“Most  thoughtless  scamp,”  said  Miss  Maribel, 
ignoring  the  interruption,  “that  ever  lived  in  Jones¬ 
town.” 

“Well,”  said  Miss  Rosa  quietly,  “it  seems  to 


me  I  remember  Toby’s  leaving  you  at  a  party  to  go 
on  a  frog  hunt,  and  you  hopping  mad.” 

Miss  Maribel  chose  to  ignore  the  remark  and 
continued,  “Doris  Blake  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
herself,  always  chasin’  that  boy.  Seems  to  me  she 
could  wait  awhile  afore  she  settles  down.  And  him 
only  twenty-two  years  old.  I  don’t  know  what  this 
world’s  a’  cornin’  to,  what  with  young  folks  dancing, 
with  soxa — soxa - ” 

“Saxophones,”  interpolated  Miss  Rosa. 

“Trumpets  blowin’  weird  noises,”  continued 
Miss  Maribel. 

“Now  you  know  what  your  violin  sounds  like, 
Maribel,”  said  Miss  Rosa.  “You  know,  I’ve  heard 
you  play  “Swanee  River”  and  I’ve  heard  Toby  try  to 
roar  out  “Oh!  Susannah,”  but  I  don’t  know  which 
one’s  the  worst.” 

Miss  Maribel  grunted.  “There,  you  and  your 
sassy  remarks,  Rosa  Jenkins,  made  me  drop  a  stitch 
a2id - ” 

“Hello,  everybody,”  cried  a  gay  voice.  The  two 
dropped  their  knitting  and  looked  up.  There  on  the 
steps  stood  Doris  with  a  kitten  in  her  arms. 

“I  brought  you  some  company,”  she  smiled. 
“Bob  found  three  kittens  in  his  barn  and  I  can  only 
manage  with  two,  so  I - ” 

“Brought  us  one  to  take  care  of,”  said  Miss 
Maribel.  “Well,”  she  sniffed,  “I  guess  one  more 
cat  in  the  house  won’t  make  any  difference.” 

“One  more!”  said  Doris,  “I  didn’t  know  you 
had - ” 

“She  means  me,”  said  Miss  Rosa.  “I’m  the  cat 
because  I’ve  been  clawing  at  her — both  of  us,  in  fact, 
over  the  gentlemen  who  don’t  come  to  see  us  any 
more.” 

Doris  grinned.  “Can  you  two  keep  a  secret?” 

The  sisters  strained  forward.  “What?”  breath¬ 
lessly. 

“Toby  is  on  his  way  up  here  to  pop  the  question 
to  Miss  Maribel.” 

The  sisters  groaned.  “Oh,  dear,”  came  dis¬ 
dainfully  from  Miss  Maribel,  “what  annoying 
things  happen.  The  last  straw  broke  the  camel’s 
back  and  it’s  cornin’  up  the  street  now.  Excuse 
me,  I  think  I  hear  the  kettle  boilin’  over.” 

She  hurried  into  the  house  and  the  two  on  the 
porch  snickered  quietly. 

“She’s  gone  to  change  her  dress,”  whispered 
Miss  Rosa.  “Every  time  Toby  gets  here  he  forgets 
what  he  came  for.” 

Doris  laughed  and  said  softly,  “Let’s  hide  right 
iitside  and  listen  to  the  conversation.”  So  they  crept 
behind  the  parlor  curtains  and  waited. 

There  came  a  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  walk 
and,  “Am  I  hot!  Tarnation,  if  I  don’t  sizzle!  Oh, 
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for  a  drink  of  nice,  cold -  Get  away!  Get  away!” 

he  yelled,  for  close  behind  him  bounded  a  huge  St. 
Bernard,  its  eyes  closely  centered  upon  the  little  kit¬ 
ten  left  on  the  steps. 

“Hey,  you!  Avast  there,  you  overgrown  tractor! 
Pull  in  your  beams,  you  lubber!  Bless  my  soul — oof!” 

And  there  came  a  crash  which  echoed.  The 
dog  rushed  between  Toby’s  legs  which  were  natur¬ 
ally  built  close  to  the  ground. 

Miss  Maribel  ran  out  shrieking,  “Toby!  Toby! 
get  up  this  minute!  You’ll  get  your  suit  all  dust!” 

“Who  cares  about  dust,”  groaned  Toby,  feeling 
to  see  if  there  were  any  broken  bones. 

“Here,  I’ll  pull  you  up,”  said  Miss  Maribel  and 
started  to  tug.  She  struggled,  heaved,  lifted  him 
part  way  and  then  let  go.  A  queer  sound  caused 
her  to  ask,  “What  was  that?” 

Toby  flushed.  “I  guess  maybe — ”  he  said 
faintly,  “sounded  like  the  law  of  gravitation.” 

“What  are  you  talkin’  about,  Toby?” 

“Gravitation.  What  goes  up,  must  come  down, 
and  when  somethin’  comes  down,  somethin’  else  splits 

and - ”  But  Miss  Maribel  was  running  up  the 

steps. 

“Where  you  goin’?”  shouted  Toby. 

“For  some  thread  so’s  you  can  sew  up  the  rip 
you  just  made.” 

“Rip  nothin  ’  !  ”  called  Toby,  “the  whole  seam 
of  my  trousers  is  gone.  Never  mind  the  thread. 
Bring  a  barrel.” 

“Here,  here,  what’s  happened?”  asked  someone. 

“Ahoy,  there.  Bob,  how  about  a  little  heave  up?” 

“Sure  thing,”  and  up  came  Tobey. 

“Wouldn’t  you  know  this  would  happen?”  dis¬ 
mally  from  Toby.  “Here  I  screw  up  courage  to 
propose  to  Bibsey  and - ” 

“Bibsey,”  said  Bob,  puzzled. 

“Er — er — I  mean  Maribel,”  stammered  Toby. 
“Now  she  prob’ly  won’t  have  me.  A  man  with  his 
trousers  slit  ain’t  very  romantic  lookin’  !  ” 

Bob  grinned.  “I’ll  tell  you.  You  take  Miss 
Maribel  out  in  the  canoe  and  when  she’s  in  the  cool 
shade  at  the  pond,  ask  her  to  marry  you.  If  she 
won’t,  get  her  in  the  middle  of  the  pond  and  tell 
her  you  won’t  let  her  on  land  until  she  accepts.” 

“By  the  land  of  Toshen,  if  that  ain’t  a  higa- 
lutin’  idea,”  cackled  Toby.  “He!  He!  Me  in  a  canoe. 
Sure  she  won’t  tip?”  anxiously. 

“Not  a  chance,”  replied  Bob.  So  in  the  next 
fifteen  minutes,  Toby  was  occupied  in  leading  Miss 
Maribel  down  to  the  pond. 

Bob  and  Doris  sat  on  the  porch  with  Miss  Rosa. 
Suddenly  Miss  Rosa  said,  “I’ve  a  notion  Maribel  will 
marry  him.  And  I’m  not  going  to  be  the  old  maid. 
I’m  going  to  find  a  gentlernan  friend.” 


Doris  and  Bob  stared  at  her. 

“Yes,”  mused  Miss  Rosa.  “I’m  going  to  get 
my  hair  cut,  get  one  of  those  facials  and - ” 

“Try  to  capture  Toby  from  Miss  Maribel,” 
laughed  Doris. 

“No,  sir!”  emphatically  replied  Miss  Rosa.  “I 
don’t  want  any  suitor  who  can’t  be  lifted  without 

a  derrick  and - ”  She  was  interrupted  by  the 

shout  of  a  familiar  voice. 

“Pull  her  to  the  windward.  Heave  to  the  star¬ 
board.  Pull  in  your  flippers,  Maribel,  or  ye’ll  upset 
us  and  then  we’ll - ” 

“You  listen  to  me,”  cried  Miss  Maribel.  “You 
little  imitation  of  a  sea  captain!  You  pull  for 
shore  as  fast  as  you  can  make  those  flabby  arms 
of  yours  move!” 

“No!”  emphatically  from  Toby.  “You  got  to 
say  you’ll  marry  me  afore  we  go  to  shore.  Unless 
you  want  to  swim,”  he  added. 

Miss  Maribel  was  silent.  Then,  “Very  well, 
Toby,  dear,”  meekly. 

“It  worked!  It  worked!”  he  shouted  and  pulled 
for  shore. 

They  walked  up  to  the  house,  contented,  Toby 
strutting  along  like  a  little  poodle  beside  the  tall, 
blushing  Miss  Maribel. 

“The  older  they  are  the  harder  they  fall,”  from 
Miss  Rosa,  dryly. 

But  the  next  day  found  her  timidly  approaching 
the  Elite  Beauty  Shop  of  Jonesville.  She  walked 
slowly  through  the  doorway  and  towards  the  girl. 

“Howdy,”  came  laconically  from  a  rosebud 
mouth  which  was  energetically  blowing  gum  bub¬ 
bles.  “What’ll  ya  have?” 

“I’d - I’d  like  a  haircut,  please.” 

“Park  yourself.  What  kind?  Boyish,  shingle — ” 

“Mercy,  no!”  ejaculated  the  customer.  “Just  a 
haircut.” 

“Okay”  replied  the  girl,  and  the  process  began. 

An  hour  later  Miss  Rosa  emerged,  with  her 
hair  curling  softly  around  her  face,  her  eyes  shining, 
but  the  one  thing  which  annoyed  her  was  the  sudden 
misfit  of  her  hat. 

“I’ll  have  to  buy  one  of  these  pancake  hats,  I 
s’pose,”  she  mused.  “One  of  these  Empresses  of 
Injianny  or  something!.  Maribel  won’t - ” 

Her  reverie  was  broken  by  a  clutch  at  her  arm. 
She  wheeled  around  to  face  a  white-haired  man  who 
cried^  “Rosa!  Rosa!” 

“Jed!  why— where  did  you  come  from?  Where’ve 


“Wait  a  minute,”  he  begged.  “Let’s  go  to  a 
tearoom  and  talk  it  over.  My,  but  you  look  young. 
I  feel  twice  my  age  beside  you.” 

“Nonsense,”  said  Miss  Rosa,  blushing. 
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The  two  talked  for  three  hours  during  which 
time  Jed  said  softly,  “Do  you  still  love  me,  Rosa? 
When  you  sent  me  away  you  nearly  broke  my  heart. 
I’ve  never  married  but - ” 

“What  are  you  saying?”  broke  in  Miss  Rosa. 
“Me  sending  you  away!  You  left  me  at  the  church!” 

“I  did  not!”  fiercely.  “You  wrote  that  morning 
you  never  wanted  to  see  me  again.” 

“But  I  didn’t,  Jed.  I  waited  and  waited  and 
you  never  came.”  The  tears  began  to  gather  in 
her  eyes.  “And  you  say  I  sent  you  away!” 

“But  here’s  the  letter.  I’ve  kept  it  for  years, 
Rosa.  It  was  all  I  had  left  to  remind  me  of  you.” 

“Let  me  see  it,”  she  demanded.  “Why,  I  never 
sent  you  that!  That’s  Billy  Wilkins’  writing.  I 
refused  him  the  day  you  proposed.” 

“Think  of  all  the  years  we’ve  lost,  Rosa.  But 
I’m  glad  I  found  you.  And  now - ” 

“Now?”  questioned  Miss  Rosa,  softly. 

“Now,”  answered  Jed  forcefully,  “we’ll  not  wait 
for  a  church  wedding.” 

“Oh,  let’s,”  pleaded  Miss  Rosa.  “Maribel  and 
Toby  are  to  be  married.  Let’s  have  a  double  wed¬ 
ding.” 

“Make  it  a  triple  one,”  urged  someone.  And 
there  stood  Doris  and  Bob,  smiling. 

So  the  next  day  found  the  church  thronged  with 
townspeople.  Miss  Rosa,  clinging  tightly  to  Jed’s 
masterful  arm,  Doris  smiling  at  Bob,  and  Miss  Mar¬ 
ibel  waiting  at  the  door  for  Toby! 

“Where’s  that  man?”  she  wailed.  “I’ll  be  left 
at  the  c’'urch  steps!  Oh,  that  this  should  happen 
to  me!  Wait  until  I  get  my  hands  on - ” 

“Here  he  comes!  Here  he  comes!”  called  an 
usher.  The  couples  ran  out  on  to  the  steps  and  there, 
rounding  the  corner,  his  short,  fat  legs  pounding 
like  pistons,  came  Toby. 

“How-how  long  you  been-been  waitin’  ?  ”  he 
gasped.  “I — I  lost  the  button — off  my  vest  and  got — 
got  stuck  when  I  crawled  under  the  bureau  for  it — 
I— I ” 

“Never  mind  now,”  retorted  Miss  Maribel,  “We’d 
better  have  the  wedding  now  before  you  lose  another 
button  under  the  pews  and  go  huntin’  for  it.  And 
from  now  on,  those  buttons  will  be  put  on  with  wire ! 
Come  along.” 

The  others  looked  around  and  smiled  knowingly. 
Toby’s  life  had  just  begun. 

DOROTHY  M.  SINTON,  ’33. 


SNOW  SUITS 

“Mumsy,”  said  six-year-old  Betsy  Anne,  “if 


Daddy  could  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  the  farm,  we 
shouldn’t  have  to  move,  should  we?” 

“No,  dear,”  replied  Mrs.  Wilson,  a  shadow  cross¬ 
ing  her  troubled  face.  “But  don’t  you  worry  your 
pretty  little  head  about  it.  Daddy  will  find  some 
way  out.  He  always  has  and  he  won’t  fail  us  now.” 
Mrs.  Wilson  was  trying  to  make  herself  believe  this, 
but  she  was  beginning  to  lose  hope. 

“Torse  Daddy’ll  do  thumpin,”  cried  three-year- 
old  Jackie.  “Daddy’s  doing  to  bwing  me  thum  tandy. 
He  thaid  tho.”  His  sweet  little  face  lit  up  at  the 
prospect  of  the  promised  sweet. 

The  Wilsons  lived  on  an  expansive  and  beauti¬ 
ful  farm.  They  had  been  here  for  many  years.  At 
first  they  were  very  successful,  so  that  they  were 
comfortably  off;  but  lately  their  crops  had  failed, 
and  they  were  forced  to  mortgage  their  home;  in 
two  more  days,  the  mortgage  was  due,  and  they  had 
not  the  money  to  pay  it. 

“Come,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Wilson  to  Betsy  Anne, 
“take  Jackie  and  go  out  to  play.  Luncheon  won’t 
be  ready  for  an  hour  yet.” 

“Oh-oh-Muyver!  Can  I  wear  my  new  blue  thnow 
thuit?  I  ihabn’t  wored  it  thinth  I  got  it  and  I  want 
to  wear  it  in  the  thnow.” 

“Well,  all  right,”  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  “but  do  be 
careful,  Jackie,  and  don’t  get  it  dirty  like  all  the 
rest  of  your  clothes.  I  want  to  take  your  picture 
in  it  to  send  to  Grandma,  but  I  can’t  if  you  get  it 
dirty.” 

“I  won’t,”  replied  little  Jackie,  hopping  first  on 
one  foot  then  on  the  other  in  his  excitement. 

“Now  do  be  careful  of  Jackie,  Betsy,”  said  Mrs. 
Wilson  as  the  two  were  going  out  the  door. 

“I  will,  mother,”  replied  Betsy  Anne,  and  the 
two  scampered  away  toward  the  large  barn. 

“I  know  what  we’ll  do,  Jackie,”  cried  Betsy 
Anne. 

“What?”  asked  Jackie,  his  brown  eyes  looking 
mischievously  up  into  his  sister’s. 

“Let’s  finish  digging  in  that  hole  back  of  the 
barn, — you  know,  the  one  Daddy  and  the  men  start¬ 
ed  to  dig  last  week  to  see  if  they  could  find  the 
broken  water  pipe.  They  left  the  ladder  so  we  can 
get  down  to  it.  And  if  we  dig  long  enough,  p’raps 
we  can  reach  China!  Wouldn’t  Mother  and  Dad 
be  s’prised?”  Betsy  Anne  made  a  very  pretty  pic¬ 
ture  standing  there  in  a  red  snow  suit,  her  dark 
eyes  glowing  and  her  cheeks  red  as  apples. 

“Yeth,”  replied  Jackie  doubtfully,  “But  I  muth- 
n’t  get  dirty.” 

“Oh,  you  won’t  get  dirty!  We’ll  be  careful. 
Come  on.  I’ll  race  you  to  the  barn,”  cried  Betsy 
as  she  scampered  away  leaving  Jackie  toddling  after 
her.  She  had  not  gone  very  far  when  she  heard 
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a  yell  from  her  tiny  brother.  She  looked  around  and 
all  she  could  see  was  Jackie’s  two  little  fat  legs,  cov¬ 
ered  with  his  blue  leggings,  sticking  up  from  a  large 
snow-drift. 

She  ran  to  him  and  pulled  him  out.  “Oh,  my 
thuit!  Ith’s  all  dirty!  What’ll  mother  thay?”  he 
wailed. 

“Never  mind,  dear,”  soothed  Betsy  Anne.  It’s 
not  a  bit  dirty,  only  wet  and  that  will  dry  before 
luncheon  is  ready.” 

She  took  his  hand,  and  both  ran  away  to  dig 
the  hole  back  of  the  barn.  Betsy  went  down  first 
by  means  of  the  ladder,  then  she  helped  Jackie 
down. 

For  a  half  hour  both  dug  diligently.  “How 
long  will  it  take  uth  to  reach  China?”  asked  Jackie, 
puffing  away  at  his  shovel. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  Not  long,  I  guess,”  answered 
Betsy  Anne,  raising  her  head  to  look  fondly  at  her 
little  brother.  “Why,  Jackie!  Stand  up  straight! 
What  have  you  got  all  over  your  suit?” 

Jackie  looked  down  at  his  suit  quickly.  “Oh! 
oh!  oh!”  he  cried,  and  tears  began  to  fill  his 
big  brown  eyes.  “Muvver  told  me  not  to  get  it 
dirty.” 

“Did  you  fall?  Where  have  you  been  digging?” 
asked  Betty. 

“Right  ober  there,”  he  replied. 

Betty  walked  over  to  the  place  and  looked  down. 
“Why,  there  is  dirty  water  down  there!  That’s 
what  is  all  over  your  suit,  Jackie!” 

Just  then  the  children  heard  their  mother  call¬ 
ing  them  to  luncheon. 

“P’rath  we  ith  toming  near  to  China,”  hopefully 
said  Jackie.  “Maybe  thath  where  the  water  ith 
tomin’  from.” 

“No,  dear,  I  don’t  think  so.  Anyway,  I’m  not 
worrying  about  where  the  water  is  coming  from. 
What  I’m  worrying  about  is  what  mother’s  going 
to  say  about  our  suits!”  exclaimed  Betsy  Anne  as 
she  helped  Jackie  up  the  ladder  and  then  clambered 
out  herself. 

“Yeth,”  wailed  Jackie,  “but  yourth  ithn’t  new! 
Oh,  Bett’thy!  what  will  muvver  thay?” 

“I  don’t  know;  but  perhaps  she  has  something 
that  will  clean  it,”  she  replied,  looking  sorrowfully 
down  at  her  own  suit  which  wasn’t  any  too  clean. 
They  proceeded  on  their  way  to  the  house.  Mrs. 
Wilson  met  them  at  the  door, 

“Well!  Did  you  have  a  nice — Why,  Jackie! 
AVhat  happened  to  your  suit?  Oh!  what  mischief 
have  you  two  gotten  into  now?  Where  did  you  get 
that  oil?” 

“What  oil,  muvver?”  asked  Jackie  innocently. 

“They’ve  been  near  the  oil  tank  down  cellar/’ 


replied  Mr.  Wilson,  referring  to  the  tank  in  which 
the  oil  for  the  burner  was  kept. 

“Really,  Dad,  we  haven’t  been  near  any  oil. 
We’ve  been  down  in  the  hole  back  of  the  barn,”  re¬ 
plied  Betsy  Anne,  looking  anxiously  at  her  father 
to  see  how  he  would  take  the  last  piece  of  news. 

“What?”  exclaimed  her  terrified  father.  “How 
many  times  have  I  told  you  not  to  go  down  there?” 

“Only  five  times.  Daddy,”  spoke  up  Betsy 
quickly,  “and  you  usually  tell  us  ten  times  if  you 
don’t  want  us  to  do  anything,  doesn’t  he,  Jackie?” 
she  asked  anxiously. 

After  the  laughter  had  subsided,  Mrs.  Wilson 
said,  “Now,  dear,  tell  Daddy  the  truth.  Where  were 
you?” 

“Honestly,  Mother,  we  haven’t  been  near  any 
oil.  We’ve  been  down  in  that  hole  the  whole  time,” 
said  Betty  Anne. 

“Well,  that  certainly  is  oil  on  your  suits,”  said 
Mr.  Wilson.  “I’d  better  look  into  this.”  He  reached 
for  his  coat  and  hat. 

“John!  You  don’t  suppose — ”,  cried  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
son. 

“I’m  not  supposing  anything,  dear,”  he  cried, 
“I’m  only  hoping — ”  and  he  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

The  two  children  and  Mrs.  Wilson  sat  down  to 
have  luncheon.  Half  an  hour  later,  Mr.  Wilson 
burst  into  the  room  and,  putting  Jackie  on  one 
ishoulder  and  Betsy  Anne  on  the  other,  he  danced 
around  the  room. 

“Well,  I  guess  we  can  buy  these  two  youngsters 
twenty-five  snow  suits  apiece,”  he  cried. 

“Why,  John!  What  do  you  mean?”  cried  his 
wife. 

“Just  this,”  he  answered  quickly.  These  two 
youngsters  have  discovered  oil  on  the  farm.  Why! 
this  place  is  worth  millions  of  dollars!” 

“It’s  too  good  to  be  true,”  cried  Mrs.  Wilson, 
Now  we  can  pay  off  the  mortgage.” 

And  that  was  the  first  thing  they  did. 

One  afternoon,  years  later,  Betsy  and  Jackie 
went  up  to  the  attic  to  look  through  their  mother’s 
trunk  for  some  old-fashioned  costumes  for  the  High 
School  play.  Down  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  they 
came  across  two  faded  and  soiled  snow  suits.  One 
was  blue;  the  other,  red. 

“Why,  how  did  those  dirty  old  things  get  in 
Mother’s  trunk?”  cried  Betsy,  just  as  her  mother 
was  entering  the  attic. 

She  smiled  at  Betty’s  remark  and  fondly  took 
from  her  hands  the  soiled  little  suits. 

“When  you  were  small,  you  wore  these  ‘dirty 
old  things.’  In  fact,  they  were  responsible  for  sav¬ 
ing  the  farm,” 
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“How,  Mom?  Tell  us  about  it!”  urged  Jackie 
and  Betsy.  So  Mrs.  Wilson  told  them  the  story  of 
their  snow  suits. 

“Gee!  To  think  we  were  once  small  enough  to 
wear  those  things,”  cried  Jackie,  getting  up  to  look 
at  his  broad  shoulders  in  the  mirror  of  a  discarded 
bureau. 

“Wouldn’t  you  look  cute  in  yours  now?”  teased 
Betsy.  She  had  just  time  to  duck  the  sofa  pillow. 

MARY  WINN,  ’33. 


A  SHORT,  SHORT,  STORY 

The  teacher  of  a  country  school  assigned  the 
poem  “Evangeline”  to  her  pupils  for  outside  reading, 
telling  them  to  be  prepared  to  give  a  short  resume 


of  the  story  in  class  next  day.  The  first  boy  she 
called  on  began  a  long  winded  account,  so  she  stopped 
him  and  called  on  another.  His  recitation  was 
not  satisfactory  either,  so  she  called  on  another  boy 
to  give  his.  He  said,  “She  met  him,  she  loved  him, 
she  lost  him,  she  found  him,  she  kissed  him,  he  died. 


A  BIG  JOB 

A  very  stout  lady  lay  sunning  herself  on  the 
beach  at  a  summer  resort.  Noticing  a  small  boy  idly 
playing  with  a  shovel  nearby,  she  said,  “Come,  Son¬ 
ny,  cover  me  up  with  sand.”  After  carefully  looking 
her  over  he  solemnly  replied,  “I  can’t;  we  have  to 
go  home  tomorrow.” 
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THE  TRANSFORMATION 


The  earth  is  brilliant,  sparkling  with  white  snow; 
The  slim,  dark  trees  are  with  their  weight  bowed 
down; 

King  Winter  now  displays  his  silver  crown; 
The  sky  is  blue,  but  all  is  white  below. 

The  flakes  fly  fleetly  as  the  flurries  blow 
Hither  and  thither,  over  roofs  of  brown. 

Never  a  feath’ry  cloud  has  darkening  frown 
As  they  through  heaven’s  blue  ascurry  go. 

Behold!  a  change  has  come  o’er  all  the  earth! 

The  blades  of  green  which  long  have  dormant 
lain 

Push  up  their  heads  in  splendor  of  new  birth; 

The  meadows  flow  with  streams  of  fresh’ning 
rain. 

And  then  the  sun  bursts  forth  in  joyous  mirth. 

At  last!  now  all  the  world  is  green  again! 

PHYLLIS  H.  McCLURE,  ’34. 


MISSION  BELLS 

The  Mission  bells  ring  soft  and  clear 
O’er  every  hill  and  clod. 

And  in  their  silver  peal  I  hear 
The  gentle  voice  of  God. 

There  as  I  stand  begide  the  shrine 
In  solemn,  tranquil  thought, 

I  think  how  through  the  realms  of  time 
The  music  of  those  bells  has  brought 
All  pious  men  to  prayer. 

ELEANOR  F.  BURKE,  ’33. 


THE  FATE  OF  A  SHIP 
The  roar  of  waves,  the  splash  of  spray. 

Over  the  rocks  crashes  like  lead. 

The  bell  buoy  tolls  far  off  in  the  bay 

Of  the  ships  that  rest  on  Neptune’s  bed. 

Oft  in  the  night,  a  voice  cried  out. 


“Tha’r  she  blows,  the  good  Dreadnaught.” 
The  storm  broke  loose  and  won  the  bout 

As  the  good  ship  struck  against  the  rock. 

Her  decks  awash,  she  filled  and  sank. 

No  more  her  flag  shall  sweep  the  clouds. 

Her  bier  for  e’er  a  tide  worn  bank — 

Let  kelp  and  rockweed  be  her  shrouds. 

RUTH  BUCHANAN,  ’34. 


THE  FIRST  LULLABY 

Go  to  sleep,  my  Darling, 

Go  to  sleep,  my  Love; 

Dream  of  pretty  angels 
And  fairies  up  above. 

Mother’s  near  to  guide  you. 

Ever  through  the  years; 

Ever  here  to  love  you 

And  dry  away  your  tears. 

Go  to  sleep,  my  Darling, 

My  pretty  angel-one; 

Go  to  sleep,  my  Baby 

My  first,  my  only  son. 

HELEN  CAREY,  ’34. 


DREAMING 

Oh!  For  a  long  white  beach. 

And  a  big,  big,  blue  sea. 

Sun,  palms,  and  a  chair 

Where  the  breeze  blows  free. 

Where  the  sand  is  warm 

And  the  world  has  never  a  care. 

For  I  love  the  beach. 

And  I  love  the  palms 
And  warm  sand  in  the  shade; 

Away  from  the  world 
Where  all  is  just  work — 

Deep  pillowed  in  Neptune’s  glade. 

JAMES  BLODGETT,  ’34. 
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IMMORTAL  FELICITY 
A  tiny  cottage  beside  the  sea, 

A  wee,  wee  cottage  loved  by  me; 

It  would  be  loved  by  passers  by. 

If  it  didn’t  hide  from  the  human  eye. 

Hidden  by  huge  old  cliffs  of  gray. 
Where  happy  billows  play  each  day. 
These  gray  cliffs  to  my  cottage  small. 
Make  a  majestic  garden  wall. 

Over  them  grow  green  creeping  vines; 
Like  bonds  of  friendship  they  entwine 
Upon  them.  For  each  happy  hour. 
Blossoms  a  fragrant,  purple  flower. 

About  the  tiny  oaken  door 
Are  roses  pink,  and  many  more; 


Staccatto  and  static  of  riveters, 

Piece  meets  piece; 

Flare  and  glare  of  flame. 

Sparks  scintillate, 

Weld, 

Weld! 

Grate  of  granite  on  granite. 

Blocks  and  bricks  and  mortar. 

Cubes  and  cubic  space. 

Build, 

Build! 

Piers  piling  toward  skies, 

Rising  with  speed  like  rockets, 

A  shaft  against  the  sky, 

Glorious, 

The  skyscraper! 

BRYANT  MOREY  FRENCH,  ’34. 


And  yet,  low  daffodils  fair 
In  early  spring  are  growing  there. 

And  when  the  evening  shadows  fall, 

I  sit  upon  the  garden  wall 
To  watch  the  lights  of  ships  at  sea. 

And  feel  immortal  felicity. 

BERNICE  PINEAU,  ’33. 


THE  SKYSCRAPER 
Hissing  and  spitting  of  steam. 
Straining  and  puffing  of  monsters. 
Snow-white  breaths 
From  sooty  snouts. 

Powerful  jaws 
Crunch, 

Crunch. 

Brawny  arms  raise  themselves; 
Muscles  roll; 

Force  flung  forward, 

Thud; 

A  pause. 

Rising  and  falling, 

Clanging  and  clanking. 

Earth  gives  way. 

Driving  drills  reverberate; 

Chips  and  dust. 

Holes  and  small  white  cylinders, 
Anticipation, — 

Blast! 

The  foundation. 

Clangor  and  clash  of  steel. 

Straining  of  taut  cables. 

Rattle  and  rack  of  chain. 

Orange  and  black 
Beams, 

Beams ! 


THE  HIGHWAY  OF  LIFE 

As  you  journey  through  life’s  highway. 

Drop  a  kind  word  here  and  there; 

Pleasant  words  will  cost  you  little 
Yet  may  reap  a  harvest  fair. 

There  are  times  when  frail  ones  falter. 

And  in  darkness  blindly  grope; 

Then  a  kind  word  is  a  jewel. 

In  a  diadem  of  hope. 

When  you  see  a  person  falter. 

Lend  to  him  a  helping  hand. 

It  will  be  a  good  mark  for  you 
In  the  realms  of  Angel  Land. 

ROBERT  AMES,  ’33. 


IDYLL 

The  wind  blew  the  strands 
Of  her  white,  fluffy  hair 
In  a  halo  of  cloud. 

The  hard  lines  were  there 
In  her  swift-ageing  face 
From  worry  and  work; 

Yet  she  hallowed  the  place 
With  a  fragment  of  grace. 

In  her  gauntness  and  age. 

As  the  trimming  of  lace 
Upon  a  drab  garment 
She  was;  and  the  night 
Breathed  upon  her  with  light 
As  soft  as  the  springtime. 

The  robins  grew  still. 

And  yet  she  was  only 
A  smiling  old  woman 
Alone  on  a  hill. 

JAMES  HENNESSEY,  ’33. 
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THE  PERMANENCE  OF  BEAUTY 

The  beauty  of  the  falling  snow 

Was  seen  by  those  of  long  ago; 

Like  brilliant  stars  on  darkest  night 
It  lifts  the  soul  to  wondr’us  height. 

The  power  of  beauty  to  inspire 
Is  kin  to  love  in  its  desire; 

The  glow  of  dawn,  or  moonlit  skies 
Engenders  hope  that  never  dies. 

HARRIETTE  FOWLER,  ’34. 


MY  BOOKS 

I  love  to  read  a  story  book 
Of  men  who’re  brave  and  strong. 

I  care  not  whether  my  story  book 
Be  very  short  or  long. 

Thrilling  are  adventure  stories 
Of  jungle  trails  and  beasts. 

Of  the  strange  rites  of  savages, 

Who  live  in  the  Far  East. 

I  cannot  travel  ’round  the  world, 

But  I  wish  to  know  it  more; 

So  by  the  fire  in  armchair  curled, 

I  read  good  books  galore. 

FRANK  NACKEL,  ’34. 


DO  IT  NOW 
If  you  have  a  task  to  do, 
Do  it  now. 


Today  the  sky  is  clear  and  blue. 

Yesterday  is  gone  from  you. 

Tomorrow  never  may  come  true. 

Do  it  now. 

If  you  have  a  smile  to  show. 

Show  it  now. 

Rise  above  all  pain  and  woe; 

No  one  wants  your  ills  to  know. 

Smiling  drives  away  the  foe. 

Show  it  now. 

If  you  have  a  song  to  sing. 

Sing  it  notv. 

Let  the  air  with  music  ring 

As  a  lark  upon  the  wing. 

Hope  and  cheer  your  voice  may  bring. 
Sing  it  now. 

If  you  have  a  joy  to  share. 

Share  it  now. 

Many  hearts  are  filled  with  care. 

Sharing  makes  a  dark  world  fair. 

Unselfish  giving  cures  despair. 

Share  it  now. 

If  you  wish  to  be  a  friend. 

Be  one  now. 

Ever  ready  to  defend 

One  whose  fame  is  at  an  end; 

Thus  true  sympathy  you  lend. 

Be  one  now. 

MARGARET  McDERMOTT,  ’35. 


CLASS 

SOPHOMORE  NOTES 

The  Sophomore  Coo  Coo  Club  met  for  the  thir¬ 
teenth  time  last  week.  The  program  consisted  of 
vocal  selections,  and  was  a  great  failure. 

Programme 

1.  Solo — “In  the  Deep  of  the  Day,”  Glee  Club. 

2.  “As  You  Desire  Me,”  Chuck  Kerrigan. 

3.  “Playboy  of  Paris”,  Nelson  Brown 

4.  “I’ll  Always  Be  In  Love  with  You”,  James 
Cassanos  to  Avis  Hoye 

5.  “Do  Something”  Harold  McDonald 

6.  “Just  Like  a  Butterfly”,  John  Marion 

7.  “Sonny  Boy”,  Andrew  McHugh 

8.  “Say  It  Again”,  no  homework. 

9.  “Mean  to  Me”,  Thomas  Meagher  (with  black 

eye) 

10.  “Dancing  with  Tears  in  My  Eyes”,  Leonard 
Peterson 

11.  “You  Try  Somebody  Else”,  selling  a  ticket 

12.  “Right  or  Wrong”,  geometry 

13.  “Keep  Your  Sunny  Side  Up”,  Peter  Mc¬ 
Donough 

14.  “Piccolo  Pete”,  Ralph  Popolo 

15.  “I’ve  Waited  a  Lifetime  for  You”,  vacation 

16.  “Fit  as  a  Fiddle”,  John  Scarcalous 

17.  “Say  It  Isn’t  So”,  after  losing  a  game 

18.  “Please”,  don’t  give  me  a  1.30 

19.  “Play,  Fiddle,  Play”,  Beatrice  Libowitz 

20.  “How  Ma  Doin’,  Hey,  Hey”,  Oh,  Caesar! 
Andy  McHugh 

21.  “Waltzing  in  My  Dreams  with  You”,  Fran¬ 
ces  Haney 

22.  “Carried  Away  on  the  Wings  of  Song”,  Ed 
Mahoney 


While  scouting  for  news  the  Sophomore  found: 

“Fran”  Gonsales  asking  for  his  “pal”. 

Harry  Hanson  admiring  Eddie  Cantor. 

Dot  Marion  looking  for  a  common  pin. 

Peter  McDonough  and  Joe  Harkins  getting  the 
honors  for  the  most  popular  boys  at  the  extra  ses¬ 
sion  room. 

Bob  Payne  shipping  into  Room  28  at  8.09%. 

Gordon  McPherson  using  a  fountain  pen.  Gor¬ 
don,  did  you  swallow  that  pencil  you  had? 

Beatrice  Libowitz  learning  to  use  Italian  dia¬ 
lect. 

James  O’Connor  being  very  bright  in  French. 

Malcolm  Sawyer  still  absent. 

John  Marion  setting  free  the  owl. 


NOTES 

Of  course  we  wouldn’t  say  it,  but  we  suspect  that: 

Danny  O’Brien  is  a  big  factor  in  all  the  games 
the  basketball  team  wins. 

Avis  Hoye  has  started  a  “Speak  Easy”  club. 
Its  members  are  not  allowed  to  raise  their  voices 
above  a  whisper. 

Paul  Cronin  has  become  a  crooner. 

Harold  McDonald  better  look  out.  Isabelle 
Dwyer  seems  to  have  some  attraction  in  Room  19. 

Elmore  Erickson  sure  has  many  magazines. 

When  Charles  Smith  runs  out  of  big  words, 
there  won’t  be  anymore  in  the  dictionary. 

John  Flaherty  doesn’t  keep  all  his  extra  ses¬ 
sions. 

George  Rudianko  must  like  swimming  very 
much,  since  he  goes  and  takes  a  dip  in  the  Mill  Pond 
when  the  temperature  is  below  freezing. 

Peter  McDonough  is  “The  naughty  little  boy 
with  an  elastic.” 

“Lucky”  was  surely  a  good  name  for  Charles 
Ryan  when  he  made  that  deciding  basket  against 
Ciambridge  Latin. 

That  Beatrice  Libowitz  will  sue  Peter  Mc¬ 
Donough  for  assault  and  battery. 

Thomas  Meagher  picked  the  day  of  the  big  test 
in  French  to  spill  the  inkwells. 

Helen  McLaughlin  is  proud  to  think  that  she 
can  get  her  Latin  papers  decorated. 

No  one  could  beat  Roy  Banwell  in  the  number 
of  books  he  reads. 

Something’s  wrong — Malcolm  Sawyer  had  his 
nose  in  the  dictionary  one  day  in  Room  4! 

Louise  McGrath  really  could  sing  a  solo. 

Rosalie  T.  is  a  giggler. 

Connolly  and  Cassanos  ought  to  be  debaters, 
they  argue  so  much. 

Laura  Gallagher  is  cheating  the  barber. 

Hakinson  surely  knows  his  geometry  defini¬ 
tions. 

Frances  Haney  is  a  long  way  from  home  when 
he  is  up  around  Kilby  Street  on  Sundays. 

Thomas  Meagher  must  have  been  rough.  Did 
you  see  his  eye? 


Miss  Gilmour:  “What  is  a  century?” 

M.  Livermore:  “Many,  many  years.” 

Miss  Gilmour:  “But  how  many?” 

M.  Livermore:  “I  don’t  know.” 

Miss  Gilmour:  “I’ll  give  you  an  idea.  What  do 
the  first  four  letters  of  century  spell?” 

M.  Livermore:  “Cent.” 
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Miss  Gilmour:  “Well,  how  many  cents  make  a 
dollar?” 

M.  Livermore:  “One  hundred  cents.” 

Miss  Gilmour:  (Thinking  he  has  the  idea) 
“Well,  now  what  is  a  century?” 

M.  Livermore:  (Who  had  now  forgotten  the 
first  part  of  the  statement)  “One  hundred  cents.” 


JUNIOR  NOTES 
Junior  Class  Organization 

This  year  for  the  first  time  the  Junior  class 
has  organized.  To  organize  means  to  unite  and  work 
together  in  an  orderly  fashion  for  a  definite  purpose. 
The  definite  purpose  which  we  Juniors  would  work 
for,  would  he  to  show  the  outgoing  seniors  and 
the  school  faculty  that  we  are  fit  to  take  over  the 
management  of  the  Senior  Class  after  this  present 
class  has  been  graduated. 

Organization  should  promote  a  stronger  feeling 
of  school  spirit  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
something  to  work  for.  There  have  not  been  any 
junior  activities  in  the  past  few  years,  but  with  an 
organized  class,  the  juniors  should  feel  compe¬ 
tent  to  start  and  complete  activities  which  will 
benefit  the  class  in  its  senior  year. 

Organization  should  enable  those  who  are  jun¬ 
iors  this  year  to  enter  the  Senior  Class  with  the 
assurance  that  they  would  not  otherwise  have. 

A  well  organized  Junior  Class  means  a  success¬ 
ful  Senior  Class. 

The  officers  are  the  following:  President, 
Stephen  Griffin;  Vice  President,  Matthew  Foley; 
Secretary,  Betty  Bezanson. 


A  HAPPY  GREETING 

It  seems  kinda  funny  but  it’s  really  true, 

I’m  out’a  work  and  feeling  pretty  blue, 

I’ve  been  to  the  shops  and  railroads  too. 

It’s  the  same  old  story,  nothing  to  do. 

“Hello,  hello,  and  how  do  you  do?” 

“Hello,  are  ya  workin’  ?” — “No,  are  you?” 

It’s  the  same  old  story  from  all  ya  meet, 

“Hello,  are  you  workin’  ?” — “No,  are  you?” 
With  corns  on  my  toes  and  bunions  on  my  feet. 
It’s,  “Hello,  are  ya  workin’?” — “No,  are  you?” 

You’ll  hear  it  in  dance  halls  and  cabarets. 

That’s  all  I  heard  downtown  today; 

You’ll  hear  it  in  a  thousand  houses  too, 

“Hello,  are  ya  workin’?” — “‘No,  are  you?” 

GEORGE  EMERY,  ’33. 


We  Find  As  We  Say  So  Long  ’32,  Hello  ’33: 

All  the  teachers  mourning  “Fran”  Gaffney’s  ab¬ 
sence  from  school.  The  top  of  his  head  is  a  bright 
spot  in  every  class-room. 

“Frannie”  Morse  and  “Doggie”  Cunningham 
commuting  between  Arlington  and  Woburn. 

Roy  Gunter  still  telling  short  stories  to  Mr. 
Walker. 

Juniors  such  as  Erwin,  Curtis,  Ryan,  Peterson, 
O’Connor,  Nelson,  Dacy,  West,  and  Kelly  playing 
brilliantly  for  the  basketball  teams. 

“Chritty”  McGrath  as  a  promising  orator. 

“Joe”  Pecora  dropping  his  compact  in  Room  16. 

“Chick”  Anderson  making  and  breaking  New 
Year’s  Resolutions. 

Alice  Finethy  threatening  to  lick  up  Donald 
Nett,  but  Donald  ran. 

John  Hayward  falling  out  of  his  seat. 

Miss  Conant  blaming  Farrell  and  Johnson  for 
all  the  noise  in  the  front  of  the  room.  Poor  boys, 
they  never  budge. 


O.  Costello  takes  pleasure  in  doing  tricks. 

Dot  Andrews  is  an  admirer  of  Charlie  Chaplin. 

IIB  is  brilliant  when  it  comes  to  answering  his¬ 
tory  questions. 

*  H: 

Mr.  Walker:  “Does  anyone  know  what  a  com¬ 
promise  is?”  No  answer  from  the  class. 

Mr.  Walker:  “Well,  if  my  wife  said  that  I 
was  going  to  stay  home  tonight  and  I  said  that  I 
was  going  out  and  it  ended  up  by  my  staying  in, 
would  that  be  a  compromise?” 

McHugh:  “No,  a  sacrifice.” 

Daddy:  “Poke  Emery  and  wake  him  up>.  He 
must  be  tired.” 

Morse:  “Surely,  he  got  a  basket  last  night 

in  the  basketball  game  and  he  celebrated  it.” 

sH  If;  ^  *  H! 

Teacher:  “Have  you  seen  the  new  depression 
plant?” 

Student:  “No,  we’re  all  out  of  coal.” 

*  H:  *  * 

“How  Do  You  Do  It?” — Latin. 

“If  I  Only  Had  A  Five-Cent  Piece” — For  pay¬ 
ment  due  on  The  Reflector. 

“Till  Tomorrow” — I’m  sorry  to  leave  W.  H.  S. 

“A  Boy  and  a  Girl  Were  Dancing” — At  the 

Pop. 

“We’ll  See  It  Though”— That  1:3.0 

“Blue  Moments” — When  home  work  begins. 

“Well!  Well!  Well!” — The  teacher’s  not  here. 

“At  the  Baby  Parade” — Fire  drill. 

“My  Wishing  Song” — For  the  next  vacation. 
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“Look  Who’s  Here” — Woburn — she’s  even  in 
moving  pictures. 

“Just  So  You’ll  Remember” — A  blue  slip. 
“Aintcha  Kinda  Sorry  Now” — You  didn’t  take 
your  1:30? 

“You  Wonderful  Thing”— Gong. 

“Contented” — When  school  is  over. 

“So  At  Last  It’s  Come  To  This”— Junior  Prom. 
“Pink  Elephants” — Pink  cards. 


SENIOR  NOTES 

Did  you  know  that  Lewis  Stone  has  changed 
from>  the  College  Course  to  the  Business  ?  ^  At  any 
rate  he  received  a  pink  card  in  Office  Practice.  How 
about  it,  Lewis?  And  we  think  “Sleepy”  Waldron 
is  going  to  get  one  too.  He’s  always  in  there  but 
whether  it’s  to  do  work  or  to  see  Eleanor  Doucette 
is  pretty  hard  to  decide. 

We  understand  from  Miss  Hart  that  our  pater¬ 
nal  parents  are  now  working  hard  all  day  to  put 
“silk  stockings  on  our  backs.” 

According  to  “Daddy”  Walker,  the  British, 
when  they  saw  the  cannon  pointed  at  them  from 
Dorchester  Heights,  immediately  got  into  their  boats 
and  went  to  Halifax. 

There  seems  to  be  great  excitement  over  the 
fifty  cents  that  Bob  Kean  lost.  Wonder  how  it  hap¬ 
pened,  Bob? 

Ruth  M.  and  “Flashy”  haven’t  done  a  single  les¬ 
son  in  Office  Practice,  but  still  insist  they  accom¬ 
plish  much. 

“Daddy”  Walker  tells  us  that  when  he  gets 
“ugly”,  women  weep.  What  member  of  the  weaker 
sex  gave  him  that  idea? 

The  stupidity  of  some  of  our  dumb  Seniors  is 
appalling,  especially  those  in  the  Shorthand  divis¬ 
ions. 

They  think  that  poise  means  being  loud  and 
boisterous  or  that  it  means  bluff;  they  talk  about 
“demented”  tire  rims  when  reading  back  their 
Shorthand  notes,  instead  of  “demountable”  rims. 
When  a  letter  is  dictated  to  them  thus:  “I  am  send^ 
ing  the  draft  by  bearer — ”  they  calmly  read  back 
“I  am  sending  the  draft  by  Barrar”,  thinking  of 
Franklin,  I  suppose.  -Such  dumbness  for  those  who 
are  supposed  to  be  bright!  Even  the  Sophomores 
could  do  better  than  that,  and  they  are  not  supposed 
to  be  ihalf  as  brilliant  as  the  lordly  Seniors. 


Interesting  Facts  About  Interesting  People: 

Mr.  Walker  to  H.  Powers:  “I’ve  had  sheiks  in 
my  classes  before  but  never  one  like  you.”  (Oh,  you 
flirt!) 

Miss  Hart  considers  R.  W.  and  R.  M.  the 
Siamese  Twins  of  IBl. 


Ruthie  Winchester  and  Flashy  M.  are  still  com¬ 
plaining  because  there  weren’t  more  dances  -after 
the  basketball  game. 

Martha  Ahlberg  thinks  the  hero  of  every  story 
should  be  a  red-head. 

Muriel  Reeves  has  been  giving  C.  Morgan  her 
telephone  number.  What’s  the  idea? 

Tom  Hennessey  was  found  weeping  because 
Kitty  T.  returned  her  pictures  and  never  gave  him 
one.  (Too  bad,  Tom.) 

Lucy  T.  thinks  the  basketball  team  is  unusually 
good  this  year  and  wouldn’t  miss  a  game.  (Is  that 
school  spirit  or  who  is  he,  Lucy  ? ) 


H.  Powers:  “Have  you  heard  the  new  fiddle¬ 
stick  song?” 

R.  Mahoney:  “Fiddlestick  song?” 

H.  Powers:  “Yeah,  if  the  sheets  are  too  short, 
your  fiddlestick  out.” 

^  ^  ^ 

Dick  Morgan:  “Don’t  you  think  my  girl  has 
teeth  like  pearls  ?  ” 

Ralph  Metrano:  “Yeah,  and  just  about  as 
scarce.” 

Mr.  Reeves  (at  dinner) :  “Has  this  ham  been 
cured?” 

H.  Mitchell:  “Of  course,  it  has.” 

M.  Reeves:  “Then  it’s  had  a  relapse.” 

5];  *  *  *  *  ^ 

D.  Coolen:  “What’s  this  I  hear  about  a  minia¬ 
ture  bath?” 

L.  DeMaio:  “Sure.  One  miniature  in  and  the 

other  miniature  out.” 

^  ^ 

“Sleepy”  Waldron:  “Who  spilled  mustard  on 
the  waffles  you  made?” 

Eleanor  Doucette:  “That’s  lemon  pie.” 

sK  * 

In  case  you  don’t  know  it,  “Daddy”  Walker  is 
the  Walter  Winchell  of  Woburn  High.  He  can  tell 
you  about  the  sheiks  and  vampires.  Ask  Henry 
Powers. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Ralph  Metrano  is  the  new  weather  man,  and 
declares  that  if  it  starts,  it  will  probably  rain. 


What  the  Seniors  Are  Doing; 

Hugh  McDevitt  is  still  taking  Eddie  James’ 
place.  Geraldine  Spencer  has  received  a  contract  to 
double  for  “Tessie,  the  typist.”  “Chuck”  DeMaio 
spends  many  minutes  before  and  after  school  on  the 
second  floor.  June  Hammond  still  carries  photo¬ 
graphs  around  with  her.  Donald  DiNapoli  receives 
the  honors  for  being  the  quietest  senior  and  that’s 
saying  something.  We  find  Eleanor  Burke  knitting 
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during  her  spare  time.  Doris  Heald  is  playing  the 
trumpet  for  recreation.  Ruth  Winchester  raves 
about  the  boy  she  danced  with  after  the  basketball.' 
game.  Paula  McLaughlin  is  continuing  to  annoy 
Miss  Walsh  during  class.  Robert  Kean  works  in 
the  Office  Practice  room  every  day.  Dot  Haggerty 
is  still  spreading  gossip  through  the  school. 

Joe  Gill  is  handling  the  Ames  building  very 
efficiently.  Robert  Smith  shows  his  ability  as  a 
wrestler  by  beating  Joe  Marashio.  Muriel  Barker  is 
still  annoying  teachers.  Dot  McKitterick  is  taking 
a  few  days  off  now  and  then.  Phyllis  DeLoria  is 
keeping  that  school  girl  complexion.  Pearl  White 
is  training  to  be  a  jumping  center.  Ruth  Casey  is 
looking  for  her  voice  (I  can’t  talk.)  Henry  Powers 
is  puzzling  over  history  questions.  Charlie  Rey¬ 
nolds  is  making  points  so  he  will  graduate  in  1933. 
Dean  Goolen  is  trying  to  get  a  trial  balance  in  book¬ 
keeping.  (How  many  weeks  is  it,  Dean?)  Sister 
Dobbins  is  developing  basketball  ability,  we  hear. 
Ruth  Graham  is  trying  to  look  dumb  for  the  Senior 
Play.  Ruth  Mahoney  is  writing  stories  for  The  Re¬ 
flector.  Martha  Ahlberg  is  playing  the  clown. 
Gladys  Slack  is  deciding  whether  it  shall  be  Win¬ 
chester  or  Woburn.  Dot  Bezanson  is  having  a  va¬ 
cation. 


The  saddest  parting  that  woman  has  felt 
Is  the  constant  parting  of  waist  band  and  belt! 
If  you  don’t  believe  it,  ask  Claire  Donahoe. 

^  *  M:  * 

Here’s  the  latest  faux  pas 
Of  a  Senior  girl 
Who  frequently  types 
With  her  head  in  a  whirl! 

Some  ‘‘ads”  for  “Spooks,”  the  Senior  Play, 
She  happened  to  write  on  this  one  day. 
“Compliments  of — ”  each  Woburn  firm. 

Was  what  she  had  to  write  in  turn; 

But  what  a  picture  she  did  paint 


When  instead  of  “comps” 

She  wrote  “Complaints!” 

M:  =1=  =1:  :I: 

Why  did  poor  Billy  Byron  get  so  “fussed”  when 
he  found  a  girl’s  gym  suit  in  his  desk? 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

I  Am  a  Fugitive' — Joe  R. 

The  Big  Drive- — ^for  the  cafeteria 
One  Way  Passage — to  the  office 
The  Kid  from  Spain^ — Rabbit 
The  Old  Dark  House — 1.30  room 
The  Conquerors — Basketball  team 
The  Crusader — “Chuck’s”  car 
20,000  Years  in  Sing  Sing — 4  years  in  high 
school 

The  Crash — Milk  bottles  in  the  cafeteria 

Me  and  My  Gal — “Chuck”  and - 

Once  in  a  Lifetime — All  A’s 
Caught  Short — George  Holland 
Trouble  in  Paradise — The  principal  enters  a 
room  in  which  a  substitute  is  teaching 
The  Big  Broadcast — “Flashy” 

A  Farewell  to  Arms — the  disbanding  of  the 
battalion 

Secrets  of  the  French  Police — The  office  records 
The  Most  Dangerous  Game — Skipping  1.30’s 
Afraid  to  Talk — in  Room  — 

The  All  American — Joe  McG. 

Night  After  Night — We  study  (???) 

Flesh — P.  Cardaleen 
Too  Busy  to  Work — LGB2  in  French 
^  ^  ^  ^ 

What  unknown  power  draws  certain  boys  to 
Arlington  ? 

Why  was  Stan’s  history  division  changed? 

Who  is  this  Baron  Mundrawson  in  the  Junior 
Class?  (Ask  me.) 

Why  has  Veronica  taken  such  a  sudden  interest 
in  basketball?  (Oh,  these  Sophs!) 

Where  did  Chuck  get  the  depression  horn?  (Oh, 
those  bells.) 


Mr.  Hines  recently  gave  a  very  interesting  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  Sundstrand  Adding  Machine  be¬ 
fore  Commercial-Course  pupils,  and  Mr.  Hawkes 
gave  an  instructive  talk  on  “Directories  and  Their 
Use.” 


The  following  pupils  are  on  the  Honor  List  for 
the  term  ending  December  23,  1932. 

SENIORS 

Barbara  A.  Case,  Elizabeth  J.  Dobbins,  Eliza¬ 
beth  M.  Grey,  Doris  E.  Heald,  Harry  R.  Johnson, 
Ruth  H.  Mahoney,  Edna  L.  McDonald,  Margaret  A. 
Miner,  Albert  C.  Penney,  Margaret  R.  Reil,  Esther 

L.  Schneider,  William  J.  Scott,  Harold  P.  Shannon, 
Dorothy  M.  Sinton,  Laura  P.  White,  Ruth  A.  Win¬ 
chester. 

POST  GRADUATES 

Eleanor  Bailey,  Zelda  Pineau,  Lawrence  Tee, 
James  J.  Higgins. 

SPECIAL 

Kenneth  Dow. 

JUNIORS 

Dorothy  E.  Andrews,  James  T.  Blodgett,  Mary 
E.  Bodge,  Constance  M.  Brady,  Mary  T.  Cagnina, 
Frances  A.  Capozzola,  Earle  T.  Cheney,  Helen  R. 
Cogan,  Olive  R.  Costello,  Ruth  M.  Crampton,  Mary 
K.  Crosby,  Jennie  A.  DeVito,  Eleanor  F.  DiPanfilo, 
Martin  W.  Essigmann,  Marie  C.  Flowers,  Alice  R. 
Foley,  Edward  F.  Gill,  Stephen  J.  Griffin,  Lillian 
V.  Hall,  Norman  W.  Hanson,  Sarah  H.  Hester,  Ruth 
E.  Hodge,  Mary  L.  Jacobs,  Geraldine  M.  Jones, 
Charles  D.  Kimball,  Virginia  Kreatsoulis,  Walter  R. 
Krupski,  Mildred  F.  Lewis,  Chester  Lindquist,  John 
A.  Lynch,  Ruth  E.  Marshall,  Esther  M.  Martin, 
Mary  M.  Martin,  Mary  J.  Martini,  Irene  M.  Mawn, 
Martin  J.  McCauley,  Phyllis  H.  McClure,  Robert  F. 
McGann,  Norma  P.  McKeown,  Augustine  J.  Miele, 
Thomas  F.  Morris,  Lucy  M.  Narkiewich,  Winifred 

M.  Neilson,  Donald  J.  Nett,  Helen  M.  Nicholson, 
Marion  Rosander,  Lillian  H.  Scott,  Edna  L.  Swartz, 
Mary  L.  Turner,  Albert  I.  Webber. 

SOPHOMORES 

Dorothy  A.  Bailey,  Theresa  M.  Bodwell,  Barbara 
Brown,  Barbara  A.  Buttimer,  James  G,  Cassanos, 
Phyllis  A.  Christianson,  Margaret  T.  Cooney,  Vei'a 
D.  Corsetti,  Robert  E.  Costello,  Blanche  B.  Craigie, 
Rhoda  L.  Davis,  Donald  A.  DeLuca,  Mary  A.  Dillon, 
Mary  V.  Gentile,  John  F.  Given,  Eddie  H.  Jampsa, 
Robert  J.  Kee,  Beatrice  Libowitz,  John  F.  Martin, 
Helen  P\  McCarthy,  Kathryn  M.  NcNaney,  Louise 


A.  Murphy,  Betty  J.  Neville,  Alida  W.  Nichols,  Betty 
J.  Neville,  Betty  F.  Parshley,  Catherine  F.  Rice, 
Catherine  E.  Roy,  Rita  Sheehan,  Hilda  B.  Skinner, 
George  E.  Smith,  Rosalie  M.  Tirrell,  Eunice  E. 
Watson,  Pauline  F.  Wendall,  Corrinne  Widtfeldt. 

The  following  pupils  are  on  the  Credit  List  for 
the  term  ending  December  23,  1932. 

SENIORS 

Martha  S.  Ahlberg,  William  T.  Burnes,  Rita  A. 
Callahan,  Paul  Cardaleen,  Margaret  M.  Carter, 
Thomas  A.  Connolly,  Dean  W.  Coolen,  Stanley  J. 
Cooper,  Mary  G.  Cronin,  Mary  E.  Doherty,  David  B. 
Flaws,  Margaret  G.  Giles,  Joseph  P.  Gill,  Jennie  M. 
Ginivicz,  Annie  L.  Graham,  Ruth  I.  Graham,  Ar¬ 
lene  T.  Haggerty,  Reuben  R.  Hannus,  Francis  H. 
Haverty,  George  A.  Holland,  Christopher  Johnson, 
Robert  H.  Kean,  Vincent  J.  Kelley,  Frank  Langone, 
Charles  C.  Lavacchia,  Joseph  F.  Marashio,  Edward 

E.  Murray,  Gilda  L.  Nutile,  Florence  M.  Pecora, 
James  S.  Philbrick,  Florence  M.  Popolo,  Charles  H. 
Tabbut,  Barbara  Thompson. 

JUNIORS 

Linnea  H.  Anderson,  Manilla  M.  Arnold,  Melvin 
H.  Ash,  Laura  R.  Bernard,  Betty  Bezanson,  Dorothy 
L.  Blake,  Edith  A.  Blanchard,  Louise  M.  Bradshaw, 
Lowell  W.  Buchanan,  Catherine  A.  Conway,  Phyllis 
G.  Corbett,  Amato  Corsetti,  Glenn  T.  Curtis,  John 

F.  Dacey,  Mae  R.  Donahue,  Sarah  E.  Donahue, 
Jessica  C.  Drugan,  Donald  E.  Duncan,  Jane  A.  Dur- 
ell,  Edwin  Erwin,  Gladys  E.  Franson,  Philip  J. 
Friel,  Lorraine  S.  Hamm,  Esther  M.  Hanson,  Gor¬ 
don  C.  Hede,  Elizabeth  C.  Hickox,  Herbert  E.  John¬ 
son,  Bessie  Kiklis,  Phyllis  M.  Lightfoot,  Eleanor  E. 
Lundholm,  Helen  L.  MacDonald,  Richard  E.  Matson, 
Anna  B.  Matthews,  James  H.  McCarthy,  Agnes  V. 
McDonough,  Daniel  T.  Mclsaac,  Eileen  F.  Mc- 
Sweeney,  Elinor  L.  O’Brien,  Rose  M.  Penney,  Charles 
Pernokas,  Everett  W.  Peterson,  William  J.  Quail, 
James  E.  Robertson,  Donald  W.  Smith,  Jerome  L. 
Soles,  Phyllis  G.  Totman,  John  T.  Tumenas,  Edith 
D.  Turgiss,  Gertrude  M.  Veno,  Janet  K.  Walsh,  Rita 
T.  Watt,  Arthur  J.  Yeanacopolous. 

SOPHOMORES 

Evelyn  M.  Allen,  Myrtle  F.  Appley,  Charles  F. 
Abuthnot,  Marion  G.  Aylward,  Robert  O.  Bezanson, 
Edmund  W.  Brown,  Irving  A.  Brown,  Lydia  Bush- 
mick,  Anthony  Cagnina,  John  P.  Cagnina,  Alice  R. 
Castine,  Frank  L.  Craigie,  Isabel  G.  Dwyer,  Ella 
Erwin,  Mary  J,  Faro,  Lewis  J.  Ferullo,  Mary  F. 
Fitzpatrick,  Minnie  B.  Flynn,  Bruce  B.  Folsom,  Vio¬ 
let  S.  Galante,  Agnes  P.  Ganley,  Elsie  A.  Hanson, 
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William  Harron,  Marjorie  V.  Hayes,  Elsie  Hird, 
Avis  S.  Hoye,  Eva  B.  Johnson,  Helen  E.  Kayzer, 
Anna  M.  Kee,  Ruth  King,  Betty  R.  Larsen,  Edward 
T.  Mahoney,  Antoinette  T.  Marashio,  Dorothy  E. 
Marion,  Pauline  E.  Marquis,  Angelo  R.  Martini, 
Mary  A.  McDonough,  Helen  M.  McLaughlin,  Law¬ 
rence  S.  McLaughlin,  Margaret  L.  Meehan,  Arnold 
J.  Norwood,  Melva  M.  Nutile,  Edith  E.  Olson,  Mil¬ 
dred  E.  Olson,  Elizabeth  R.  Pero,  Stanley  J.  Pszczola, 
Mary  T.  Reil,  Lindley  L.  Shaw,  Charles  L.  Smith, 
Robert  A.  Turner,  Mary  Valente. 


ASSEMBLIES 

In  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Lincoln,  an 
assembly  was  held  Friday,  February  10,  in  the  aud¬ 
itorium.  Two  one-act  plays,  one  depicting  the  life 
of  Lincoln  behind  the  counter  of  a  country  store, 
and  the  other  showing  the  effects  of  honesty  in  bus¬ 
iness  as  was  followed  by  “Honest  Abe,”  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  members  of  rooms  25-27-28-30  and  32, 
who  were  ably  assisted  by  their  teachers.  The  pres¬ 
entation  came  to  a  close  with  a  very  impressive 
pantomine  representing  the  famous  statue  of  Lincoln, 
which  is  the  national  statue  of  our  emancipator. 

“What  Counts  Most  In  Life”  was  the  theme  of 
a  very  interesting  address  given  before  the  members 
of  the  school,  gathered  in  assembly  on  Friday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Rasely,  a  representative  of 
Burdett  College.  Mr.  Rasely  forcefully  reminded 
the  students  that  in  order  to  succeed  in  our  tasks 
it  is  necessary  that  our  “quality,  quantity,  and  man¬ 
ner  or  mode”  of  work  must  be  that  of  a  superior 
quality.  He  mentioned  the  fact  that  life  “really 
begins  at  the  age  of  forty,”  and  that  the  first  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  are  devoted  to  education,  the  second 
twenty-five  to  experience,  and  the  third  twenty-five 
to  enjoyment. 


TRI-HI 

Induction  services  of  Tri-Hi  were  held  on  No¬ 
vember  28,  and  many  new  members  were  initiated. 
It  was  a  very  impressive  service,  and  will  remain 
for  a  long  time  in  the  memory  of  all  who  attended. 

On  December  12,  Miss  Whiston  spoke  to  us  on 
the  purpose  and  achievements  of  the  Home  for  Little 
Wanderers  and  invited  the  girls  to  come  and  visit 
the  home. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays,  a  most  success¬ 
ful  alumnae  party  was  held  jointly  with  the  Hi-Y. 
Some  of  the  former  members,  who  are  now  at  college, 
told  us  some  of  their  interesting  experiences.  Games 
were  played,  and  general  dancing  enjoyed. 

At  the  gathering  on  January  9,  Rev.  Russell  B. 


Richardson  gave  us  a  most  appropriate  talk  on  our 
purpose  for  the  new  year.  He  is  a  most  enjoyable 
speaker,  and  the  whole  club  was  inspired  by  his 
words. 

Many  more  interesting  meetings  have  been 
planned,  and  all  are  given  a  cordial  invitation  to 
join. 


SENIOR  DANCE 

The  opening  dance  of  the  high  school  was  held 
by  the  Senior  Class  in  the  high  school  auditorium 
on  December  2,  1932. 

The  affair  was,  as  usual,  well  attended.  During 
intermission  refreshments  were  served  in  the  cafe¬ 
teria. 

The  music  was  furnished  by  Joyce’s  orchestra. 
The  matrons  of  this  dance  were  Mrs.  Bean,  Miss 
Burnap,  Miss  Canty,  Miss  Conant,  and  Miss  Burke. 

The  committees  in  charge  were  the  following: 
Ticket  Committee,  Hugh  McDevitt;  Decoration  Com¬ 
mittee,  Anne  Graham;  Orchestra  Committee,  Fred 
Gilgun;  Refreshment  Committee,  Eleanor  Daw;  Ma¬ 
tron  Committee,  Chairman:  Dean  Coolen,  Anne  Gra¬ 
ham,  Eleanor  Daw,  Fred  Gilgun,  Hugh  McDevitt. 

RITA  CALLAHAN,  ’33. 


POP  CONCERT 

The  annual  Pop  Concert  was  held  by  the  Girls’ 
Athletic  Association  in  the  gymnasium,  Friday  eve¬ 
ning,  January  6,  1933. 

As  usual,  the  affair  was  well  attended.  During 
the  evening,  entertainment  was  provided  by  Bessie 
Zimbel,  Jeanette  Hoff,  and  Mary  McGann. 

The  music  was  furnished  by  Joyce’s  orchestra. 
The  matrons  were  Mrs.  Bean,  Mrs.  Hurld,  Miss 
Burke,  and  Miss  Salmon. 

The  committee  in  charge  included:  Anne  Gra¬ 
ham,  Phyllis  Deloria,  Dorothea  Haggerty,  and  Rita 
Callahan. 

RITA  CALLAHAN,  ’33. 


GLEE  CLUB 

The  Glee  Club  sang  for  the  first  time  this  year 
at  the  Christmas  Assembly.  The  customary  carols 
were  rendered  from  the  main  stairway  while  the  rest 
of  the  school  remained  in  the  home  rooms  and  list¬ 
ened.  As  usual  the  singing  was  very  fine  and  en¬ 
joyed  by  all. 


THE  BAND 

Although  we  no  longer  have  a  battalion.  Miss 
Burns  has  organized  the  band  again  this  year  as 
usual.  It  made  its  initial  appearance  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  at  the  Winchester-Woburn  game  on  our 
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own  gridiron.  The  boys  made  a  fine  showing  and 
they  deserve  much  praise.  Our  band  shows  great 
school  spirit. 


SHAKESPERIAN  PROJECT 

Much  favorable  comment  was  given  this  fall  to 
the  Shakesperian  project  in  Room  eighteen.  At  the 
time,  all  of  Miss  Ranney’s  classes  were  studying 
Shakespeare  and  quite  aside  from  their  school  work, 
they  found  time  to  fashion  many  excellent  pieces  of 
handicraft.  One  of  the  most  outstanding  was  the 
bust  of  Shakespeare  by  James  Phillbrick.  A  replica 
of  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare  was  built  by  Robert 
Smith.  Herbert  Snelling  also  made  a  reproduction 
of  Shakespeare’s  home.  William  Daisy  carved  from 
soap  the  Cathedral  at  Stafford-on- Avon.  Bryant 
French  produced  an  attractive  scene  from  “As  You 
Like  It”  with  Oliver’s  house  in  the  background,  and 
Roy  Gunter  made  Anne  Hathaway’s  cottage. 
Charles  Lavacchia  contributed  Macbeth’s  dagger 
which  he  made  from  steel,  and  William  Carey,  the 
witches’  caldron.  Models  of  characters  from  “Mac¬ 
beth”,  such  as  Macbeth,  Lady  Macbeth,  and  the  three 
witches  were  made  by  Mary  Winn,  Elizabeth  Grey, 
Rita  Callahan,  and  Anne  Graham.  Chester  Leland 
and  Ernest  McKay  built  a  model  of  the  Shakes¬ 
perian  stage  and  John  Hayward  made  a  replica 
of  the  Globe  theater.  Shakespeare’s  coat  of  arms 
was  drawn  by  Doris  Heald.  David  Flaws  and 
Charles  Gallagher  made  the  room,  with  its  furnish¬ 
ings,  in  which  Shakespeare  was  born. 


SENIORS  PRESENT  ANNUAL  CLASS  PLAY 

A  mystery  farce,  “Spooks”  was  selected  by  the 
Seniors  of  the  Woburn  Senior  High  School  for  their 
annual  class  play  and  presented  Friday,  February 
24. 

The  play  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harlow 
C.  Seeley.  Assisting  him  were  the  members  of  the 
play  committee,  Elizabeth  Grey,  Doris  Heald,  Chris¬ 
topher  Johnson,  and  Herbert  Snelling. 

“Spooks”  was  a  play  full  of  surprises,  thrills, 
laughs,  and  dramatic  moments  that  made  for  an 
evening  of  unusual  enjoyment. 

The  characters  and  players  were: 

Elliott  Butterfield .  William  Burnes 

Judy .  Ruth  Graham 

Marion  Blackwell . Mary  Winn 

Sam . Henry  Powers 

Douglas  Blackwell . Harold  Tabbut 

Laurette  Payne  .  Dorothy  Sinton 

Silas  Willoby . Edward  Murray 

Messenger  Boy  .  Lewis  Stone 

Inspector  Ryan  . Ernest  Newman 

Miss  Brown . Ruth  Winchester 

Police  Officer  .  Paul  Lewis 

The  play  started  off  in  a  most  unusual  way. 
All  the  scenes  took  place  in  an  old  mansion.  The 
center  aisle  of  the  auditorium  represented  the  main 
street  leading  to  the  mansion.  From  this  direction 
came  the  first  action  of  the  play.  A  bit  creepy, 
perhaps,  but  enjoyable. 

Music  for  the  production  was  furnished  by  the 
Senior  High  School  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Marguerite  C.  Burns. 


BASKETBALL  SHOTS 

Hardly  had  our  football  season  come  to  a  close 
when  Coach  Gordon  Pinney  called  the  candidates  for 
basketball.  About  sixty  players  reported  for  the 
initial  practice. 

Captain  Coolen  and  Peterson  are  the  only  let- 
termen  returning  this  year.  Several  members  of 
last  year’s  second  team  are  proving  exceptionally 
fine  players.  Nelson,  Curtis,  and  O’Connor  are  mak¬ 
ing  good.  Two  sophomores,  “Charlie”  Ryan  and 
“Danny”  O’Brien,  are  playing  classy  basketball. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  team  has  won 
eight  out  of  nine  starts,  the  only  defeat  being  at 
the  hands  of  the  strong  Cambridge  Latin  aggrega¬ 
tion  whom  our  hoopsters  sadly  trimmed  in  the  re¬ 
turn  game  played  at  Woburn. 

Captain  Dean  Coolen,  is  one  of  the  best  basket¬ 
ball  players  in  the  school-boy  ranks  today.  His 
seemingly  impossible  shots  come  at  a  time  when  the 
team  needs  them  the  most.  At  the  first  game  he 
sank  two  such  shots  in  an  overtime  period. 

Dana  Peterson,  our  classy  center,  stars  in  every 
game.  He  continually  gets  the  “tap”  and  has  been 
responsible  for  many  of  the  team’s  points.  His 
shots  are  infallible.  One  of  the  most  noticeable 
traits  of  Peterson  is  his  team  work.  His  passing 
is  superb,  and  is  a  main  cog  in  our  winning  team. 

“Danny”  O’Brien,  flashy  forward,  teams  up  well 
with  Captain  Coolen  and  together  their  pass  work 
baffles  all  comers.  “Danny”  has  a  hawk  eye  when 
it  comes  to  sighting  the  basket,  for  he  has  amassed 
the  huge  total  of  77  points  in  eight  games,  one  point 
ahead  of  Captain  Coolen,  who  has  76.  In  the  Lex¬ 
ington  game  he  contributed  24  out  of  35  points. 

“Silver”  Curtis,  utility  forward,  can  step  in  and 
take  anyone’s  place.  He  is  so  fast  that  opposing 
players  can’t  find  him  half  the  time.  In  the  second 
Cambridge  Latin  game.  Coach  Pinney  sent  him  in, 
and  he  immediately  sank  the  winning  basket.  Some 
substitute! 

Norman  Nelson,  the  bulwark  of  our  defense,  is 
a  wizard  in  breaking  up  the  opponents’  passing  at¬ 
tack.  His  guarding  in  the  Winchester  game  held 


them  to  three  points  in  three  quarters.  He  can  also 
play  forward,  and  when  he  does  he  sinks  baskets 
right  and  left. 

“Pi”  O’Connor,  our  other  guard,  is  probably  the 
most  all  round  player  on  the  team.  Aside  from  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  strongest  guards  in  Greater  Boston, 
he  has  played  center  in  the  absence  of  Peterson  and 
has  done  an  exceptionally  fine  job  at  both  positions. 
His  height  makes  our  net  safe  from  any  bombard¬ 
ment  of  shots  and  his  quick  work  breaks  up  every 
combination.  In  the  second  Wakefield  game  he  was 
the  high  scorer. 

“Tucky”  Ryan,  diminutive  utility  guard,  is  a 
big  man  when  it  comes  to  defensive  playing.  Op¬ 
posing  forwards  twice  his  height,  is  Ryan’s  spec¬ 
ialty  and  he  delights  in  making  them  appear  small. 
His  spectacular  snaring  of  the  ball  in  his  own  ter¬ 
ritory  makes  the  opposition  fold  up.  Another  of 
Ryan’s  specialties  is  sinking  long  shots.  In  the 
Cambridge  Latin  game,  he  sank  a  basket  from  cen¬ 
ter  floor,  about  45  feet. 

“Tunney”  West,  “Eddie”  Erwin,  and  Joe  Ryan, 
remaining  utility  players,  are  always  ready  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  any  man  on  the  floor.  We  are  reminded 
that  “A  team  is  as  strong  as  its  substitutes.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  that,  Woburn  certainly  has  a  strong  team. 

Coach  Pinney,  himself,  is  a  very  clever  and  fast 
basketball  player.  His  consistent,  pleasant  manner 
makes  him  a  favorite  with  the  members  of  the 
squad.  With  a  coach  as  efficient  as  Gordon  Pinney 
and  with  such  playing  ability,  Woburn  should  go 
far  in  basketball  this  year. 

As  a  rule  second  teams  get  very  little  recogni¬ 
tion  merely  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  called 
seconds.  To  most  of  us,  seconds  suggest  inferior 
ability,  but  not  so  with  our  second  team  squad.  Led 
by  Captain  Dacey,  their  record  has  been  almost  as 
Impressive  as  that  of  the  first  team.  Although  the 
first  team  out-points  the  second  team  when  playing 
it,  the  former  has  a  hard  time  to  do  so.  Some  of  the 
games  are  a  rest  for  the  first  team  after  having 
scrimmaged  the  second  team  every  day  for  practice. 

Captain  Dacey,  Sawyer,  O’Connell,  Emery,  and 
Cooper  comprise  the  forwards  while  Kee,  West,  and 
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Kelley  take  care  of  the  guard  positions.  This  squad 
has  played  some  very  exciting  games. 


BRIEF  SUMMARIES  OF  GAMES  PLAYED 

In  their  initial  conquest,  Woburn  won  a  close 
and  exciting  game  over  Wakefield.  The  tie  score  of 
35-35  at  the  end  of  the  game  necessitated  an  over¬ 
time  period.  Captain  Coolen  made  short  work  of  it, 
however,  by  sinking  two  one-handed  shots  from  dif¬ 
ficult  positions  on  the  floor.  The  final  score  was 
Woburn  41 — Wakefield  35. 

In  the  second  game  Woburn  met  with  a  little 
difficulty  and  the  Cambridge  Latin  team  out-pointed 
them,  but  did  not  outplay  them.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  game  some  of  the  players  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  get  rough  and  the  ensuing  free-for-all  was  quick¬ 
ly  settled.  However,  Cambridge  Latin  maintained  its 
lead  and  won  27-16. 

Stoneham  was  Woburn’s  first  guest  on  the  court. 
Woburn’s  passing  attack  was  at  its  best  and  it  can 
be  safely  said  very  few  teams  could  have  stopped 
them  that  day.  It  would  be  difficult  to  pick  out  a 
star  on  the  home  team  for  all  turned  in  stellar  per¬ 
formances,  but  the  Captain  of  Stoneham’s  team  was 
the  visitors’  best  player.  Woburn’s  final  total  was 
33  to  Stoneham’s  14. 

For  the  fourth  game  of  the  season  Woburn 
went  to  Winchester  to  play  Winchester  High  School 
in  their  new  basketball  court.  Woburn  had  never 
beaten  Winchester  but  all  the  games  had  been  very 
close.  However,  in  this  game  Winchester  was 
shown  the  superior  brand  of  basketball  played  by 
Woburn.  The  visiting  players  not  only  held  the 
home  team  to  7  points  but  amassed  35  points  for 
themselves.  Woburn’s  decisive  victory  overshadows 
any  defeats  in  former  years. 

The  fifth  game  was  played  on  the  home  court 
and  Cambridge  Latin’s  classy  five  were  the  next  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  Woburn  Hoopsters.  Smarting  from  the 
defeat  Woburn  had  received  in  their  first  game,  the 
home  aggregation  sought  revenge  and  got  it.  The 
game,  however,  was  very  close  and  exciting,  but 
Cambridge  Latin  went  home  defeated  by  five  points. 
The  final  score  was  Woburn  24 — Cambridge  Latin 
19. 

The  sixth  game  found  Woburn  playing  Brook¬ 
line  for  the  first  time  on  Brookline’s  court.  The 
floor  was  small  but  Woburn’s  passing  attack  was 
smooth  as  usual  and  defeated  the  home  team  29 — 23. 
The  officiating  was  perhaps  a  little  severe,  for,  over 
half  of  Brookline’s  points  were  received  on  fouls. 

Woburn’s  seventh  game  was  played  on  Lexing¬ 
ton  s  court  where  Woburn  again  showed  a  superior 
brand  of  basketball.  However,  the  Lexington  team 
was  a  fine  passing  club  and  almost  upset  Woburn’s 


onslaughts.  The  home  team  seemed  to  have  tough 
luck  by  losing  all  their  games  by  close  scores  for 
the  best  Woburn  could  do  was  to  take  a  one  point 
victory.  The  game  was  one  of  the  most  exciting 
played  and  the  final  score  was  Woburn  35 — Lexing¬ 
ton  34. 

Melrose  came  to  Woburn  for  the  eighth  game 
■'Wd,  as  the  other  schools  had  found  out,  Woburn 
was  a  “nut  that  could  not  be  cracked.”  Woburn’s 
five  functioned  perfectly  and  Melrose  became  just 
another  victim.  At  no  time  of  the  game  did  Mel¬ 
rose  threaten  and  Woburn  won  easily  with  33  points 
to  18  for  Melrose. 

The  ninth  encounter  was  the  return  game  play¬ 
ed  between  Wakefield  and  Woburn  on  the  latter’s 
court.  Wakefield  was  much  feared  and  Woburn 
expected  to  meet  a  classy  five.  But  Wakefield’s  at¬ 
tempts  were  fruitless,  and  the  home  team  again 
emerged  victorious  over  the  Middlesex  League 
Champs.  Wakefield  managed  to  score  10  points  but 
Woburn  scored  with  ease  and  tabulated  32  points. 

ROBERT  SMITH,  ’33. 


INTER-CLASS  BASKETBALL 

It  is  the  desire  of  every  boy,  capable  or  not,  to 
achieve  a  position  on  a  team  representing  a  high 
school.  Those  of  us  who  have  faith  in  our  ability 
try  to  fulfill  this  desire,  while  the  rest  of  us  too 
modestly  say,  “I’ll  never  make  it.” 

We  like  to  play  each  sport  in  its  season  and, 
not  having  made  a  position  on  a  team,  we  feel  left 
cut  if  we  cannot  participate  in  that  sport.  Regard¬ 
ing  basketball,  few  of  us  are  good  enough  players 
to  represent  the  high  school,  but  our  own  Athletic 
Director,  Arthur  Barry,  realizing  how  much  we 
wanted  to  play,  has  organized  a  league  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  teams  have  been  formed  of  boys  desiring  to 
use  the  facilities  of  the  high  school. 

A  great  deal  of  spirit  is  shown  during  these 
games  and  we  thoroughly  enjoy  ourselves.  The  ele¬ 
ment  of  competition  adds  zest  to  our  playing  and 
unconsciously  we  are  building  bodies  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter.  The  strict  rules  of  the  game  train  our  charac¬ 
ter  and  we  learn  the  true  spirit  of  good  sportsman¬ 
ship. 

We  are  all  grateful  to  “Art”  Barry  and  hope 
he  will  continue  the  games  far  into  the  spring. 


SHOTS  AND  FOULS 

Spectator —  “Coolen  seems  a  little  lame  in  his 
legs  today.” 

Coach —  “The  only  place  where  he  is  lame  is 
between  the  ears.” 

Coach  Basketball  demands  the  best  in  every 
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player.  If  you  can’t  give  your  best,  you  can’t  play 
basketball.  So,  whatever  brand  of  cigarettes  you 
train  on,  be  sure  they  don’t  affect  you.”  (Sage 
advice) . 

Did  you  know  “Danny”  O’Brien  was  high  scorer 
in  the  Lexington  game?  Well,  it  was  this  way, 
every  time  he  shot,  he  did  not  look  for  the  basket; 
he  looked  for  Veronica  and  the  next  thing  he  knew 
he  had  sunk  a  basket.  (We  hope  Veronica  comes 
to  every  game  so  we  may  be  sure  of  winning). 

If  you’re  ever  in  Arlington  about  2  A.  M.  look 
for  Coolen  and  “Tunney”  West.  You’ll  find  them 
there — without  fail. 

Some  of  the  basketball  players  have  gone  in  for 
weight  lifting.  “Pie”  O’Connor  injured  his  heel 
while  lifting  an  anvil  with  one  hand — it  slipped, 
bounced  off  his  shoulder  and  landed  on  his  heel. 
Coach  Pinney  now  has  the  weights  chained  down. 

Girls,  wanted  by  “Silver”  Curtis,  some  old  silk 
stockings.  With  a  snip  of  the  scissors,  he  makes  a 
slip-on  sweater  for  himself.  Lucky  “guy”. 

An  old  adage  has  been  disproved:  “Girls  and 
sports  do  not  mix.”  However,  Danny  and  Eddy  Er¬ 
win  have  shown  conclusively  that  they  do. 


SENIOR  HIGH  GIRLS’  BASKETBALL  LEAGUE 

The  Senior  High  girls  are  enthusiastic  over 
basketball  this  season.  When  the  announcement  was 
made  for  all  interested  in  this  sport  to  report  for 
practice,  nearly  a  hundred  girls  responded.  Thus 
far  ten  teams  have  been  organized,  each  team  con¬ 
sisting  of  six  players  and  two  substitutes. 

Only  the  team  captains  were  selected  by  the 
instructor.  Each  captain  chose  her  team  and  placed 
her  players  in  positions  for  which  she  thought  they 
are  best  adapted.  In  order  to  have  teams  as  evenly 
matched  as  possible,  each  captain,  in  rotation,  chose 
a  single  player  from  the  list  of  those  actually 
reporting  for  practice,  until  the  number  required 
for  each  team  had  been  obtained. 

Games  were  played  in  the  “gym”  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday  afternoons,  four  teams  competing  each 
day,  with  a  play-off  for  the  winners.  The  team  win¬ 
ning  the  series  will  receive  numerals. 

The  captains  of  the  teams  are  Isabelle  Dwyer, 
Helen  McDonald,  Anna  O’Donnell,  Mary  Taylor, 
Bernice  Pineau,  Pearl  White,  Ruth  Woods,  Gladys 
Franson,  Mary  McDonald  and  Rita  Callahan.  Each 
■captain  is  responsible  for  every  player  on  her  team. 
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1928 

Thomas  Caulfield  was  graduated  from  Holy 
Cross  last  year  and  has  now  entered  Harvard  Med¬ 
ical  College. 

Walter  Flaherty  is  a  Junior  at  Boston  College. 

Kendall  Flaherty  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  June  and  is  now  attending  Harvard  Law 
School. 

1929 

Thomas  Hardy  is  Vice-President  of  the  Senior 
Class,  Boston  University  College  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  as  well  as  President  of  the  Scabbard  and 
Blade  Society,  a  military  organization. 

John  McGonigal  is  Captain  of  Tufts’  Football 
Team  for  ’34. 

Hester  Quigley  is  continuing  studies  at  the 
Marycraft  School  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

Clarence  Veno  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Boston  University  College  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration. 

1930 

Marion  Brink  is  now  a  Junior  at  Radcliffe  Col¬ 
lege. 

Margaret  Burke  is  majoring  in  English  and 
Latin  at  Emmanuel  College. 

John  Di  Napoli  attended  Boston  College  for 
two  years;  last  September  he  entered  Brighton  Sem¬ 
inary  to  study  for  the  priesthood. 


Arlene  Golden  is  taking  a  four  years’  course  at 
the  Boston  University  School  of  Education. 

Jerome  Lynch  is  attending  Boston  College. 

Loretta  McGowan  is  attending  Emmanuel  Col¬ 
lege. 

Sidney  Paine  is  at  William  and  Mary  College, 
Virginia. 

Pauline  Wood  is  a  Junior  at  Jackson  College. 

1931 

Mildred  Burnes  is  a  Freshman  at  Wellesley  Col¬ 
lege  and  has  won  a  place  on  the  first  string  crew. 

Paul  Flaherty  and  Edward  Driscoll  are  both  on 
the  Freshman  Football  Team  at  Boston  College. 

Madeline  Haggerty  is  now  attending  Burdett’s 
Secretarial  School. 

Gudrun  Hetzel  was  Vice-President  of  the  Fresh¬ 
man  Class  at  the  Boston  University  School  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Arts  and  Letters  last  year.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  French  Club,  the  Pi  Kappa  Epsilon  Sorority, 
and  the  German  Club.  She  represents  the  latter 
in  the  Student  Government  Board. 

Irene  Scott  was  President  of  the  Freshman 
Class  at  the  Boston  University  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  last  year  and  this  year  she  represents  Pi  Kappa 
Epsilon  in  the  Student  Government  Board. 

DOROTHY  SINTON,  ’33. 

WILLIAM  BURNES,  ’33. 


The  Exchange  Editor  wishes  to  extend  to  Miss 
Heald  and  Miss  Grey  his  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  their  excellent  work  in  conducting  this  column 
in  the  last  issue. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  following: 

From  the  Radiator,  Somerville,  Mass.: 

We  counted  ten  fine  editorials  in  your  last  issue. 
That  is  something  to  be  proud  of.  Your  cut  over 
“Class  Notes”  is  quite  appropriate.  The  baby  Fresh¬ 
man  with  his  darling  curl,  the  Junior  with  that 
woe-begone  look  common  to  overworked  Juniors, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  high  and  mighty  Senior. 
Your  class  notes  are  very  amusing. 

From  the  Noddler,  East  Boston,  Mass.: 

First,  in  the  pile  of  school  papers,  is  The  Reflec¬ 
tor  from  the  Woburn  High  School.  I  wish  you  could 
read  their  splendid  stories;  their  class  notes  are  very 
clever.  Also,  an  excellent  poetry  section. 

Now  it  is  our  turn: 

The  Radiator,  Somerville,  Mass.: 

Your  poetic  talent  is  very  good  and  is  worthy 
of  every  possible  means  of  development.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  one  encounters  blank  verse  in  a  high 
school  magazine;  you  poets  seem  to  be  well  versed 
in  its  usage.  We  are  interested  in  your  stories.  Be 
careful  not  to  let  them  cheapen.  Your  Library  Lte- 
partment  is  unique  and  well  written;  we  enjoy 
reading  it. 

The  Noddler,  East  Boston,  Mass.: 

Your  magazine  is  astoundingly  overflowing 
with  talent.  Your  editorials  show  very  fine  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  choicest  subjects;  your  poems  have  a 
delicacy  and  beauty  to  be  emulated;  and  your  dainty 
pen  drawings  lend  a  certain  refinement  to  the  pub¬ 
lication.  We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

BEAST  ROYAL 
Mario  Collaci 

Poor  beast!  You  grizzled,  wrinkled  creature; 

The  years  lie  dull  beneath 
Your  ashen  eye,  that  sees-  this  world 

Through  labor’s  foggy  wreath. 

Unspoken  soul,  what  do  you  think. 

Upon  the  mountain  crags— 

Your  heritage,  eternal  toil? 

They  are  immortal  rags. 


But  when  the  raw  and  searing  harness 

Drops  from  your  weary  back. 

Then  must  you  sigh  and  smile  alon^, 

“What  means  this  awful  rack? 

“For  lo!  I  am  a  king  unknown; 

Care  I  for  the  dusty  sod. 

When  in  the  warmth  of  my  lowly  breath 

Did  breathe  the  Babe  of  God?” 

You  are  fortunate  in  having  such  an  inspired 
writer  as  the  author  of  the  above;  his  story,  “The 
Christ  of  the  Day,”  makes  one  gasp  and  ponder.  A 
magazine  with  an  atmosphere  like  yours  deserves  a 
table  of  contents  and  listed  editorial  staff. 

The  Pioneer,  Reading,  Mass.: 

We  like  your  essays  very  much;  they  are  clever¬ 
ly  and  humorously  written.  Your  “Book  Reviews”  de¬ 
partment  is  a  splendid  feature,  an  idea  worth  being 
copied  by  other  high  school  journals.  You  may  well 
be  proud  of  the  appearance  of  your  magazine;  it  is 
original  and  appropriate  for  Yuletide.  Let  us  see 
a  few  more  serious  compositions  next  time. 

The  Authentic,  Stoneham,  Mass.: 

The  subjects  of  your  stories  and  essays  are 
pleiasingly  varied  and  the  latter  are  especially  good. 
Your  essay,  “The  Radio  Roof  or  Old  Man  Skip 
Distance,”  interested  us  personally,  because  we  once 
spent  a  very  enjoyable  morning  in  the  Harvard  elec¬ 
trical  building  with  Prof.  Kennedy,  the  discoverer 
of  the  Kennelly-Heaviside  layer,  and  dined  with  him 
afterwards.  For  the  benefit  of  our  own  subscribers 
we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  following  from 
your  article: 

Prof.  Kennelly  discovered — “that  at  a  distance 
from  the  earth  there  was  a  layer  of  electrified  par¬ 
ticles  that  stopped  the  waves  and  bounced  them  back 
at  an  angle  equal  to  the  one  that  they  came  up. 
Where  they  left  the  earth  and  where  they  returned 
were  the  two  spots  that  heard  the  waves;  in  between 
they  couldn’t  be  heard.  This  is  what  is  called  skip 

distance . It  was  found  out  that  this  layer  rises 

and  falls;  sometimes  it  is  within  60  miles  of  the 
earth;  at  other  times  it  rises  to  200  miles  from  the 
earth.  It  is  like  a  large  tent;  it  billows  in  and  out. 
This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  fading.” 

Your  biography  of  the  Authentic  was  extreme¬ 
ly  interesting. 


Burdett  College 

Burdett  Training 

prepares  for  sales,  credit,  collec¬ 
tion,  accounting,  junior  execu¬ 
tive,  secretarial,  and  other 
business  and  office  positions. 
Individual  attention.  College 
grade  instruction.  Separate 
courses  for  men  and  women. 
Previous  commercial  training 
not  required  for  entrance. 

Burdett  Statistics 

The  past  school  year:  Graduating 
class,  Boston,  421;  Lynn,  145. 

88  diflEerent  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  in  attendance.  Employment 
calls  (Boston  and  Lynn)  total 
1208;  positions  filled,  774. 

Tt  pimll 

BUSINESS 

COURSES 

Business  Administration, 
Accounting, 

Executive  Secretarial, 
Stenographic  Secretarial, 
Stenographic,  Business, 
Bookkeeping,  Finishing. 

SUMMER  sessions  begin  JULY  3. 
FALL  sessions  begin  SEPTEMBER  5. 
Catalogue  on  request. 

156  STUART  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

HANcock  6300 

NORTHEASTERN 


UNIVERSITY 


School  of  Engineering 

Co-operating  with  engineering  firms,  offers 
curricula  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  the  following  branches  of  engineering: 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 


School  of  Business  Administration 

Co-operating  with  business  firms,  offers  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
the  following  fields  of  business: 

ACCOUNTING 
BANKING  AND  FINANCE 
BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 


The  Co-operative  Plan  of  training  enables  the  student  to  combine  technical  theory 
with  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  practical  experience  and  makes  it  possible  for  him 
to  earn  his  tuition  and  a  part  of  his  other  school  expenses. 

Students  admitted  in  either  September  or  December  may  complete  the  scholastic 
year  before  the  following  September. 

For  Catalog  or  further  information  write  to : 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

MILTON  J.  SCHLAGENHAUF,  Director  of  Admissions 


Boston,  Massachusetts 


ALFRED  ELSON 

NEVILLE’S 

PEIOTOGRAPHS 

Variety  Store 

-of- 

QUALITY 

Candy  Notion  Beverages 

MODERATE  PRICES 

385  Main  St.  Woburn  M,ass. 

Groceries 

TUXEDOS 
For  Hire 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

READ  &  WHITE 

Formal  Clothes  Rented 
for  all  occasions 
111  SUMMER  STREET 
and  93  MASS.  AVE., 
Boston 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  Prov¬ 
idence,  R.  I. 


The  TANNERS  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  WOBURN 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 


Every  boy  and  girl  should  have 
a  savings  account  in  some  bank 

Get  the  habit  of  systematic 

savings  and  you  will  never  regret  it 


WALTER  H.  WILCOX 

INSURANCE 

323  MAIN  ST.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Tanners  Bank  Building 


Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 


19  Pleasant  Street 

The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  1854 
It  is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  Depositors 


“Say  It  With  Flowers” 

I 

AYLWARD 

THE  FLORIST 

!  19  MONTVALE  AVE.  WOBURN 


Compliments 

of 

A  SUPPLY  HOUSE 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


Woods  Brothers 


Fancy  Meats 

Fresh  Vegetables 


102  MAIN  ST. 


TEL.  0218 


C.  C,  Birchard  &  Co, 

“Pioneers  in  Good  School 
Music” 

221  COLUMBUS  AVE. 

Boston 

cooocooooc 

Publishers  of  School  Song  Books,  Op¬ 
erettas,  Cantatas  and  Choral  Special¬ 
ties,  Glee  Club  Collections  and 
Orchestra  Music 

9000000SCO 

Visit  Our 

BOSTON  DISPLAY  ROOMS 


DENTISTS  USE  A  POWDER  TO 
CLEAN  TEETH 

Because  for  cleaning  and  polish¬ 
ing,  a  powder  is  best.  It  doesn’t  soften 
gums  or  leave  a  sticky  film  on  the 
teeth. 

PYLORA 
Tooth  Powder 

A  combination  of  soda, 
salt  and  aromatics — an  ex¬ 
cellent  dentifrice  for  chil¬ 
dren  or  adults.  Large  size 
tin  only  50c — at 

O’BRIEN’S  PHARMACY 

W.  H.  O’BRIEN,  Reg.  Ph. 

Cor.  Main  &  Campbell  Sts.,  Woburn, 
Mass. 

Tel.  1512,  1433,  1197 


J.  RICHARD  O’NEIL 

SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE 
jEWI'XERS 

282  Franklin  Street 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


YOUR  WATCH 
IS 

YOUR  GUIDE 


in  your  daily  routine  of  STUDIES  or 
!  BUSINESS.  It  WILL  BE  to  your 
advantage  to  get  it  from  a 

WATCH  AUTHORITY 

one  who  understands  its  delicate 
mechanism 

HENRY  BILLAUER 

From  a  family  of  watchmakers  for  over 
100  Years 


Rexall  Milk  of  Magnesia 
Tooth  Paste  Will  Do  It 
25c  a  tube 


McLaughlin  &  Dennison 

The  Rexall  Store 


SCHDOSS  MFG.  CO. 

Athens,  Ohio 

Chenille  Letters,  Pennants,  Banners, 
Etc. 

FOR  SCHOOLS 
We  Sell  Direct  To  You 
34  SUMMER  STREET 


Tel. 

Tel. 

Wob. 

1506 

B.  F.  Callahan  oolr 

1264 

Win. 

0862 

ICE  CREAM 

CANDY 

LET 

ME  SERVE  YOUR  NEXT  PARTY 

Grade  ‘‘A”  Massachusetts  Milk 
From  Tuberculin  Tested  Cows 


TABBUTS  DAIRY 

NORTH  WOBURN 
MASS. 


Johnson  &  Johnson 


Attorneys  at  Law 


S.  B.  Goddard  & 
Son  Co. 

15  PLEASANT  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


349  Main  Street 


Woburn  _  _  _  Mass. 


INSURANCE 

ALL  KINDS 


PRACTICALLY  98  per  cent 

of  the  business  of  this  country  is  transacted 
by  check. 

PROOF^^^that  a  checking  account  is  a  con^ 
venient  and  safe  way  of  paying  your  bills. 

WOBURN 

NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN,  3VIA.SS. 


HORACE  PARTRIDGE 
COMPANY 

“Everything  for  Sport” 

34  Summer  St.  Boston 
Kennedy  Building,  Take  Elevator 

BIGGER  AND  BETTER  FACILITIES  AT 
OUR  NEW 

WHOLESALE  LOCATION 

Sporting  Goods  at  bona-fide  wholesale 
prices  to  Woburn  High  School  students — 
ask  Mr.  McKinnon  or  Miss  Feeney  for 
Wholesale  Identification  Slip, 


ANDERSEN’S 

SHOE  SHOP 

PETER  ANDERSEN 

Proprietor 

Rubbers 

Repairing 

440  A  MAIN  STREET 
Woburn,  Mass. 

Our  Motto 

“WE  AIM  TO  PLEASE” 


